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AUTOCHROMES 
ARTATONE 
SELF-TONING PAPERS 
PLATES of thin glass in 


centimetre sizes 


SOFT-FOCUS Lenses (our famous 
Smith) and others 


We specialize in material and 
equipment for the advanced and 
serious worker 


The Leading Specialty House of 
New England 


Pinkham & Smith Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 
292 Boylston Street :: 13 Bromfield Street 
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After giving 100% of our time to 
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turned to the manufacture of our 
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Seven series including 


SEMI-ACHROMATIC F/6 
VISUAL QUALITY F/4.5 


and a new type 


THE SYNTHETIC F/5 


Send for catalog 


Pinkham & Smith Company 
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292 Boylston Street :: 13 Bromfield Street 
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Devoe Photo-Oil-Colors 
Beautiful effects can be produced by coloring 
photographs with oil-colors. 
It is not difficult to give a print the appearance 
of an oil-painting. 
All the difficulties encountered with Water, 
Pastel and Aniline Colors, known to every 
photographer, can be eliminated by using 
Devoe Photo-Oil-Colors. 
So easy to do, any one can produce a beautiful 
picture. 
Set of eleven colors and medium, with full 
directions, in neat pasteboard box, $1.50. 
If you cannot get them through your dealer, 
send direct to us. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 
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One-Sixteenth of a Second — 
with full aperture 


THE 


HANOVIA SOFT-FOCUS LENS 


Will give you results you cannot obtain with any 
other type of lens. 


Fine for interior-work. 
Good Results in dull lights. 


These lensés are made of Pure Quartz in meniscus 
form and are very moderate in cost. Can be furnished 
in various diameters and of different focal lengths. 


Write for particulars to Dept. E 


HANOVIA CHEMICAL & MEG. Co. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


THE CADBYS’ LATEST BOOK 
FOR CHILDREN 


“Topsy and Turvy” 
By Carine Cadby 
With 40 Photographs by Will Cadby 


This, the latest contribution to child-literature, 
consists of a series of adventures of Topsy, a charming, 
irresistible feline, and her friend and companion 
Turvy, a loyal, good-natured Airedale, accompanied 
by appropriately interesting photographs from the 
wonder-camera of Will Cadby. There is also a 
description of a holiday enjoyed by a little Belgian 
girl and her English girl-companions in the country 
and at the seaside, also illustrated by the sympathetic 
and skillful Will Cadby. 


Price of “Topsy and Turvy” is $1.50 postpaid in the 
United States and Canada, and may be obtained from 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Forty cents a line. Payable in advance. Minimum Four Lines, $1.50 
Copy must be received on or before the fifth of the preceding month 


PHOTO-ERA, 367 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


FOR SALE 


WANTED 


SHARP PICTURES ASSURED. MacMillan’ 8 Distograph meas- 
ures the distance accurately at a glance. A 
to photography. See display advertisement in this issue. At your 
dealer’s or — for $1.25. A. W. MacMillan, Ellis Avenue 
and 43d Street, E. Chicago, Ill. 


ONE HUNDRED IMPORTED MINIATURE AND STEREO 
CAMERAS AT REDUCED PRICES: Richard Verascope F/4.5 
Tessars, $275. Same F/6.3 Tessar, $135. _ Stereo Reflex F/3.5 Tessars, 
$175. Ica Polyscope, $160. Voi Heliars, 
$225. Gaumont Stereo-Block Notes, onl $150. Gaumont Stereo- 
Spido Dagors, $225. Nettel F/4.5 Carl Zeiss Tessars, $225. Glypho- 
scopes, $15. Icarettes with F/4.5 Tessars, Ica atom with all lenses. 
Ica Bebe F/4.5 Tessar, $95. Also bargains in all sizes and types of 
imported cameras and high-grade lenses. Write and state your wants. 
A. Madeline, 503 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


BEFORE THE PRICE IS ADVANCED! “Practical Kinematog- 
raphy and Its Applications,” by Frederick A. Talbot. We have a 
limited number of copies at $1.50, postpaid. These books are well- 


COPIES OF “PICTORIAL LANDSCAPE-PHOTOGRAPHY”, 
PAUL LEWIS ANDERSON, and published by Wilfred A. French. 
os state condition and your price. Photo-Era Magazine. 


SPOT CASH AND HIGHEST PRICES FOR YOUR CAMERA 
OR LENS. Write brief description of what you have. We will make 
you a cash-offer by return mail. If you wish, you may send your 
goods, subject to our offer; and, if our offer is not satisfactory, 
we will prepay charges on your goods in returning them to you. 
Bass Camera Company, 109 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


COPIES OF “ARTISTIC RETOUCHING, MODELING AND 
ETCHING” BY CLARA WEISMAN. . Must be in good condition. 
State price. Photo-Era Magazine. 


WE CAN PAY YOU THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR YOUR 
CAMERA OR LENS. Furnish us with the best description you 


suited for practical needs of or 
hers. Virtually every p 
id orders to Photo-Era ‘367 Boyleton St. Mass. 


photog 


COMPLETE SET, EDITION DE LUXE (AMERICAN), 20 
VOLUMES OF “THE PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHER,” in 
sumptuous Roycroft binding. Each volume is fully illustrated. Sub- 
of the volumes sent upon — b addition 


any Never used. ior $35 cash. 
Photo-Era Magazine. 


ly can and you will receive a cash- or trade-offer. If you prefer, 
you can send in your goods subject to our inspection and then, if our 
offer is unsatisfactory, we will return your goods charges a 

Central Camera Co., 124 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il 


WANTED. BACK NUMBERS OF PHOTO-ERA. December, 
1907; February, March and April, 1908; December, 1913; June and 
December, 1914; October, 1915; March, July, August and October, 
1916; September, 1918. Please state price. Photo-Era Magazine. 


How Motion-Pictures are Made 
By HOMER CROY 
Profusely illustrated, 366 pages, large octavo. Price, $4.00 
“The most pretentious book on the subject that 
has yet appeared.” 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
367 Boylston Street 3 Boston, Mass. 


SAVE MONEY! 


ORDER YOUR MAGAZINES ALL AT ONE 
TIME IN A CLUB 


From PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPL 


Mr. E. M. Pratt's picture, “Sun-Flecked Columns” (repro- 
duced in Jennery which won the first prize in 
the Archi bj P ition and ived the 

1 dation of aes French, Editor of Photo-Era, 
was made with a STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS. 


FRED’K W. KEASBEY, Box 303, Morristown, N. J. 


PATENTS ano TRADE-MARKS 


NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Attorney-at-Law and Mechanical Engineer 
Former Examining Official of U. S. Patent Office 


370 WHITAKER BUILDING, 922 F STREET 


WASHINCTON, D.C. Inquiries Invited 


GET OUR MONTHLY 
_BARGAIN-LIST 

. on the dollar. Write for it DAY. 


BASS CAMERA CO. 


109 No. Dearborn St., Dept. E, Chicago 


Can 1+2+6+*%+O- 
You 


Perfect Exposure 


Sum of five figures gives perfect exposure. The sim- 
plest “method of exposure- anywhere, any 
9 time, under any conditions. Ameri a Pho tographic 

§ Tables. 1 accurate. 90,000 sold. 

Cloth, 35c.; at or American Pho tography, 1144 

Pope Bidg.. Boston, Mass. Sample copy of magazine free 
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THE PHOTO-ERA “BLUE-LIST” 
Reliable Dealers Worthy of Your Patronage 


JUST OUT 
Willoughby’s Bargain-List No. 133 
SEND STAMP FOR COPY 


WILLOUGHBY’S 


110 WEST 32nd STREET NEW YORK 


To get you acquainted with our Unusual Quality and Service 


THE PHOTO-SHOP or PHILADELPHIA 
2234 North 29th Street 
will send you prepaid 
For One 5x7 U d Enl 
film-negatives. 
One Book of 168 pages, “How to Make Good Pictures.” 
One Sample Photo-Print of Historic Interest. 


from one of your 


Ce Our Booklet on “Advice.” Some Folders. 
nts | Our Booklet, “Worth-while Pictures,” and a Price-List. 
(Remit by Money-Order, 2c. Stamps or Coin.) 


KODAK - FINISHING 


With us is a business in itself, not a sideline. 
That’s why we can give service. Your mail- 
orders receive the same service. 
ROBEY-FRENCH CO. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept.D 38 Bromfield Street BOSTON 


DON’T BUY A CAMERA 
NEW OR USED 


unless you can find a large assortment of various makes at 
bottom-prices and at a reliable dealer's. You make no 
mistake to try the 

NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
108 FULTON STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PAGET SELF-TONING PAPERS 


Easy to work—Beautiful results. Send for sample-print 


Platinotype, sepia and black. 

Palladiotype, sepia and black. 

Satista, black only—splendid for watercolors. Prints lie flat. 
We are sole American agents for The Paget Prize Plate Co., Ltd. 
and The Platinotype Co. 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Philadelphia, Penna. 


McCormick’s Lantern-Slide Mats 


We believe these to be the very best Lantern-Slide Mats upon 

the market. Give perfect recta: corners, and openings of 

any slide-dimensions. Easy to adjust. 

Also may be used for matting the smaller sizes of negatives. 

Price, 100 pairs, 90c.; 25 pairs, 35c., prepaid. Sample free. 
OBRIG CAMERA COMPANY 


Trade Supplied 
Sole Distributors. 147 Fulton Street, N.Y. 


CORRECT AT A 


SHARP PICTURES ASSURED 

€ i Set pointer opposite figure which corresponds to 

ya your own height. The Distograph will then meas- 
ea) E>, ure the distance accurately. A war-time invention 

ey pted to photography. Fits in vest-pocket. At 

your dealer's or sent post-paid for $1.25. 
A. W. MacMILLAN 
Ellis Avenue and 43d Street, E. Chicago, Ill. 


LATEST IMPORTATIONS 


KRAUSS F/4.5 and F/3.5 TESSARS, all sizes. 
KRAUSS Prismatic BINOCULARS, 6x, 8x, 12x and 16x. 


STEREOSCOPIC CAMERAS: Gaumont Spidos and Block- 
Notes, Nil Melior, M bl Verographs, Ontoscopes, 
Verascopes, Scopea, Megascop in 45 x 107 mm. and 6 x 13 
em. sizes. 


A. MADELINE, Importer, °3 AVE-NEW YORK CITY 


SECOND - HAND LENSES 


ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 
HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


ARTISTIC MOUNTS 


LIGHT AND HEAVY WEIGHTS for 


Mounting Sketches and Prints 
THE SEYMOUR COMPANY 
245 7th Avenue (24th Street) - - New York 


HARVEY EXPOSURE METERS 


N°2 for Kodaks MP for 
i: rior or Exterior Work 
= 
Your Dealer or G.L.H: 


105 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 


“MADE IN U.S8.A."" 
The LActe| Fluid 
Standard White Marking Ink and White 
Opaque for all Photo uses with “Border 


Designsfor Photo Albums.” At Dealers, 25¢. 
From Manufacturer, 18¢. extra for mailing 


J. W. JOHNSTON 


THE ORIGINAL New Arts Bidg. (Dent. P), Rochester, N.y, 
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SERVICE Plus SECURITY 


PEN your checking or commercial 


account where you are assured 
every attention and courtesy. 
Transact your business by mail. Special 
department to handle such accounts. 
Last four dividends on savings-accounts 
declared at rate of 4% per cent. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY 


DEVONSHIRE AND WATER STREETS, BOSTON 
Total Resources Over $18,000,000.00 


LENSES 


_ is an indescribable fascination about telephotography. The 

ability to photograph the grandeur of distant mountain peaks, 
ships far out at sea, wild animals or birds and the beauties of inacces- 
sible architectural details on buildings of historic interest, offers the 
camerist a new photographic world to explore. The Goerz Telephoto 
Lens used with a Goerz or other high-grade anastigmat makes an 
effective high-power combination. These telephoto-lenses are now 
available in focal lengths that give magnifications from 3 to 8 times. 
For detailed information consult your dealer or write direct to us. 
Act}now to avoid delay or possible disappointment. 


C.P.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


323 EAST 34 STREET: NEW YORK CITY 
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account where you are assured 
every attention and courtesy. 
Transact your business by mail. Special 
department to handle such accounts. 
Last four dividends on savings-accounts 
declared at rate of 4 per cent. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY 


DEVONSHIRE AND WATER STREETS, BOSTON 
Total Resources Over $18,000,000.00 


TELEPHOTO LENSES 


HERE is an indescribable fascination about telephotography. The 
ability to photograph the grandeur of distant mountain peaks, 
ships far out at sea, wild animals or birds and the beauties of inacces- 
sible architectural details on buildings of historic interest, offers the 
camerist a new photographic world to explore. The Goerz Telephoto 
Lens used with a Goerz or other high-grade anastigmat makes an 
effective high-power combination. These telephoto-lenses are now 
available in focal lengths that give magnifications from 3 to 8 times. 
For detailed information consult your dealer or write direct to us. 
Act}now to avoid delay or possible disappointment. 


C.P.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


323 EAST 34 STREET: NEW YORK CITY 
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The Third Los Angeles Salon 


ARTHUR F. KALES 


HETHER or not pictorial photog- 
is raphy may be hailed as one of the 
a ¥ @| fine arts, has been a mooted ques- 
' 

©) j tion for lo! these many years. 
4 Arguments, pro and con, have flown 
thick and fast; and the “casualties” have been 
heavy, until the word “‘art” has become as sweet 
music to some and as blasphemy to others. But 
to one whose judgment is influenced more by re- 
sults than by figures of speech, the latest Los An- 
geles Salon furnishes, at least, evidence aplenty 
that—by means of photography—pleasing, beau- 
tiful and, ofttimes, artistic pictures can be 
made. 

This far-Western exhibition of pictorial pho- 
tography—shown for the third time at the gal- 
leries of the Museum of Arts and Sciences—is 
coming rapidly into prominence and as one of 
the important photographic salons of this coun- 
try. It has blossomed forth into full bloom, and 
has become an established annual event. A 
great deal of credit is due to the exhibitors, and 
to the members of the Camera Pictorialists of 
Los Angeles under whose direction the show has 
been held; but the final stamp of success has 
been administered by the public at large, whose 
interest and attendance have more than justified 
the use of the galleries for the exhibition. 

The Salons of the first two years brought forth 
many tried and true veterans to whom the Los 
Angeles exhibition was a welcome break in the 
journey to the pictorial “Happy Hunting- 
Grounds.” There are still a few of the ancients 
at large who helped to found pictorial reputa- 
tions a decade or so ago, but this year it is a 
pleasure to find that newer work is being shown; 
for most of the prints on the walls are of compar- 
atively recent origin. This is refreshing, and 


stimulates interest in the show, to say the least. 

Another indication of its growing popularity 
among exhibitors, is the presence of a strong 
foreign section. War-torn Europe is busy 


enough with her own problems, and yet many 
workers from overseas have found time to send 
prints of exceptional interest. There are prints, 
too, from the Antipodes and from the Orient, 
and Canada as well. Truly, it is an interna- 
tional salon, much more so than any American 
show of recent years, to judge from a résumé of 
the various catalogs. As a whole, the exhibi- 
tion has been thoughtfully selected and well 
hung. One finds very little excuse to question 
the judgment of the jury or the taste of the 
hanging-committee, and there are only one or 
two prints for which “hanging is too good.” 

Almost every known photographic process is 
represented. It is a veritable melting-pot. 
Carbon hobnobs with Gum, and both together 
look askance at Plebeian Bromide, the while 
Patrician Platinum sits aloof in haughty silence, 
serene in the conviction of her superiority. But 
just as new-world ideals are arising, Phoenix-like, 
out of the ashes of the old order, so are new 
photographic standards being raised. No longer 
can Platinum claim precedence because it is 
Platinum, nor Carbon and Gum demand hom- 
age as a matter of hereditary right. They must 
deliver the goods, or else make way for compet- 
ing mediums of humbler origin which do show 
results. 

In the past, we have been too apt to be im- 
pressed by the sound of so-called difficult proc- 
esses. ‘‘Bromoil” slips glibly from the tongue. 
“Hand-Coated Platinum” and “ Multiple Gum” 
carry a world of meaning; yet what crimes are 
committed at times under this barrage of high- 
sounding titles! Plain Bromide and Chloride, 
who are not gifted of the gods, must, indeed, 
reach perfection to obtain recognition in the face 
of ingrained prejudice, and the ability of Cali- 
fornia workers to make the most of what is pop- 
ularly classed as a common medium, is in a large 
measure, responsible for the general recognition 


accorded the Bromides and Chlorides. 
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FLYING—BANKING 


LIONEL WOOD 


THIRD LOS ANGELES SALON 


It is rather a noticeable fact that different 
parts of the country have developed a distinc- 
tive technique and a well-defined pictorial point 
of view. Certain distinct spheres of influence 
seem to radiate from different photographically 
active centers, and the consistency of their domi- 
nation is quite remarkable. 

Occasionally, we find versatility as to medium 
or technical rendering in certain individual ex- 
hibitors; but their pictorial viewpoint, or hand- 
ling of subject generally betrays their photo- 
graphic affiliation. As a case in point, one can 
safely wager that certain stunning carbons— 
which the catalog later attributes to W. H. Por- 
terfield—never hailed from California, and by 
the same token, the clear, snappy bromides of 
J. N. Doolittle, E. M. Pratt and Ford Sterling 
never originated within the sound of Niagara 
Falls. 

In fact, Pictorial America, like Cesar’s Gaul, 
may be roughly divided into three parts—the 
Californians or Bromidians, the mid-westerners 
and near easterners of the Carboniferous tribe, 
and those disciples of the far east who worship 
at the shrine of Clarence H. White. Each of 
these three main divisions is strongly repre- 


sented, and each in turn offers a nimble argu- 
ment for recognition. When we add the for- 
eigners, each with his own message in his own 
pictorial tongue, we have, in the final analysis, a 
Salon which offers to the seeker after trutha 
comprehensive view of all that pictorial photog- 
raphy is or pretends to be. 

In making a general survey of the walls, one 
cannot but notice the variation in the carrying- 
powers of various prints, and particularly the 
relation of size to carrying-power, or the lack of 
it. Mere size does not seem to be the keynote. 
A few small prints seem to have compressed into 
their few square inches more of beauty and inter- 
est than others contain in a square foot or more. 
Also, some prints which catch and hold the eye 
from afar, prove a delusion and a snare on closer 
acquaintance. 

This is merely a way of calling attention to 
relative strength. Inasmuch as this is an exhi- 
bition where prints are viewed at some little dis- 
tance, one cannot but remark that, no matter 
how well hung or lighted, how few prints are 
convincing at anything more than arm’s length. 
In other words, many workers have offered beau- 
tiful portfolio-prints which are not at all positive 
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THE BOAT-LANDING 


in effect when viewed from outside the railing. 
This feebleness is partly that of lighting, partly 
due to poorly selected medium, and somewhat 
to faulty or slipshod technique. 

Workers in monochrome are denied the accent 
of color, and unless one constantly bears in mind 
that light and shade are the only accents at his 
command, monochrome may degenerate into 
monotone. This may seem hypercritical to 
some, especially those whose chief interest in a 
salon-review is the hope to find therein some 
favorable mention of their work. Nevertheless, 
it has long been apparent to the older, wiser and 
more earnest exhibitors, that the successful 
salon-print is one that commands attention first 
and fulfils expectation on closer inspection later. 

Francis Cowell’s “Storm” is a huge carbon 
which at once catches the eye, no matter what 
the spectator’s point of view. Its strong, full 
scale of tone and brilliant contrast tell its story 
at a glance, and the only need for a more inti- 
mate view is to pick up and enjoy the minor 
shadow-detail and delicacy of gradation which, 


W. H. ZERBE 


THIRD LOS ANGELES SALON 


unfortunately, will be lost in the reproduction. 
In this print, Mr. Cowell has expressed a definite 
idea. He had a theme in mind which he pro- 
ceeded to work out to a definite end. Any dis- 
agreement must lie on the personal side only, for 
there is no disputing its claim to recognition as 
a “picture.” This is not a plea for extreme size, 
for a smaller print of equal technical excellence 
would have been just as impressive, but it is 
more in the nature of a demand ‘or deliberate 
intention on the part of makers of pictures by 
photography. We find too many prints whose 
meaning is obscure, if not lost. Many are so 
subtle in interpretation as to require explana- 
tion. Too few are forceful and direct, and tell 
their story at a glance. One may quarrel with 
many titles where there is only admiration for 
the work viewed merely as a print. As long as 
we brand this style of photography as “pic- 
torial,’ let us at least have some regard for the 
fitness of things. 

Among the foreign exhibitors, we find a more 
honest effort to be convincing. Strong, masterly 
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VANITY 


HOLMES METTEE 


THIRD LOS ANGELES SALON 


photogravures from Spain, the work of Ortiz 
Echague, carbons and gums from Henry B. 
Goodwin of Sweden, and a number of bromides 
from England, furnish much food for thought. 
This overseas’ work seems to be better planned, 
more carefully thought out, and less haphazard 
than much of our own work. There is less of an 
attempt to be sensational, and for this reason it 
may seem stereotyped to the casual American 
mind, but its soundness of conception overbal- 
ances most of the usual faults engendered by 
conservatism. 

Strange to say, it has fallen to the lot of an 
Englishman to offer the most versatile single 
group on the walls. Lionel Wood has presented 
six prints which disclose a longer range of subject 
and medium than any other exhibitor. This is 
refreshing after variations of the same old tune 
in the same old key. There are workers who, 
year after vear, have struck the same note in 
diminuendo, and in this age of progress, one wel- 
comes a bit of jazz now and then. It bucks one 
up, so to speak. After five years of picturing the 
airplane as merely an instrument of modern war- 
fare, it is rather a novelty to find the plane, and 
the element in which it travels, presented from 
a pictorial angle. Mr. Wood’s “Flying—Bank- 


ing” which is reproduced in this issue, is an un- 
usually fine example of hair-trigger composition. 

Mr. Goodwin’s “‘ Wet Hair” is a carbon in red 
chalk. Its title tells the whole story. The au- 
thor set out to photograph wet hair and he has 
succeeded admirably. Let any doubting Thomas 
try to do likewise. In addition to solving satis- 
factorily a difficult problem in composition, he 
has produced a delicate and beautiful bit of mod- 
eling which is strongly suggestive of Hans Hol- 
bein in treatment and feeling. It is original in 
conception as well as in execution, and the origi- 
nal should be seen to be fully appreciated. 

Following the London Salon of last summer, 
the British magazines devoted considerable space 
to the soft-focus lens. Various articles expressed 
the opinion that such a lens, used properly, had 
certain qualities which should recommend it to 
the British pictorialists. The use of a soft-focus 
lens—or some other method of softening—would 
have materially helped Andrew  Barclay’s 
“Circe.” It is a technically fine example of 
clean British bromide work, excellent in its ren- 
dering of filmy drapery and flesh-tones. But, 
as a nude, it is much too all-revealing and lacks 
the atmosphere or spirit of illusion that is so 
necessary in works of this sort. 
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Ortiz Echague’s six prints are all interesting, 
and it is difficult to make a choice. Moro al 
Viento is perhaps the best, if we consider tech- 
nical and pictorial qualities together. They are 
photogravures that possess all of the remarkable 
tonal qualities this process affords, and they have 
a brilliancy that quite deadens the prints that 
immediately surround them. The group, as a 
whole, furnishes a picturesque glimpse of Spanish 
national life, and this is perhaps an added reason 
for their popularity. 

In the past few years, pictorialists—particu- 
larly those who specialize in portraiture—have 
experimented to quite an extent with artificial 
light, either as a principal source of illumination 
or as an aid to daylight. Many beautiful and 
interesting pictures have been produced in this 
way. These have been largely characterized by 
a boldness of mass which has added the element 
of pattern to the general interest of the subject. 
John Stocksdale, in his “‘Carnival-Dress,”’ has 
produced an excellent example of this type. Its 
technical qualities leave nothing to be desired. 
There is richness and detail in the shadow-parts 
that give a pleasing texture and serve to break 
up the heavy masses of the composition, and the 
delicate rendering of the other end of the scale 


preserves the tonal balance in admirable fashion. 
In spite of its color—for it is a carbon in Payne’s 
gray—it carries remarkably. The broad masses 
at the base and in the left-hand margin, together 
with the shadow at the right of the figure, fur- 
nish the motive of the composition. Without 
these, it would be commonplace. 

We have spoken, elsewhere, of obscurity or ir- 
relevancy of title. As long as titles are an essen- 
tial feature, they must be regarded as either 
descriptive or as an announcement of the au- 
thor’s intent. “Vanity,” as a title, is by no 
means new; but it always suggests infinite pos- 
sibilities for the exercise of individual represen- 
tation. But Mr. Mettee’s print of that name 
seems sufficiently wide of the mark to justify 
reference to it as an example of the random titling 
seen so frequently. If we presume that the 
mirror—shown in silhouette in the left-hand 
margin—supplies the motive, then we are con- 
fronted with an at-once apparent lack of connec- 
tion between it and the figure which is the center 
of visual interest. One stroke of the shears— 
and we have eliminated all reason for the title. 
The remaining figure does not suggest Vanity, 
in any way. It is, indeed, a young lady of at- 
tractive proportions in a rather strained pose 
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suggestive of the Russian Ballet. The print, 
itself, is excellent in its technical rendering; and 
if Mr. Mettee had gone to the Dance for his 
inspiration, it would have been beyond criticism, 
except for the elimination of the superfluous 
mirror. 

As an opposite example, we might point to 
W. H. Zerbe’s “Boat-Landing.”’ Here we have 
a purely descriptive title and Mr. Zerbe’s intent 
is quite obvious, or, at least, we may say that 
the reason for its acceptance may be more or 
less taken for granted, for the judges evidently 
saw in it one of those compositions whose sole 
reason for being is based on mass and pattern. 
A further proof that the author has been largely 
given credit for his intentions lies in the fact that, 
technically, it is not a good print. One must be 
satisfied with it purely as a bit of massive com- 
position, and in this respect it is quite interest- 
ing. One may sacrifice beauty, if interest is suf- 
ficiently strong. 

Both beauty and interest, however, are pres- 
ent in Louis Fleckenstein’s “Nature’s Shelter.” 
From the time that Grecian shepherds tended 
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their flocks on the slopes of Olympus, peacefully 
grazing sheep have lent to any landscape a touch 
of pastoral beauty. Mr. Fleckenstein has caught 
his flock at a happy moment, and its presence in 
this stygian grove with its weird trees and dense 
shadows, excites both interest and wonder. 
With space available for only a limited num- 
ber of reproductions, it has been disappointing 
to have to omit such prints as Francis Libby’s 
“Pathway of the Moon,” a simple and effective 
nocturne, or Clarence H. White’s “La Curieuse” 
which, aside from being a beautiful print, is one 
of the best nudes in the show. A tiny gum by 
Antoinette Hervey, and two other miniatures by 
Dr. Jaeger are also intensely satisfying, but, 
rather than a résumé of the catalog, it has been 
the intent of this review to give to the exhibitors 
some idea of the general appearance of the salon, 
and to those whose prints were not hung, some 
conception of the aims of the exhibition and the 
basis on which the prints were judged both by 
the committee of selection and by those who 
had the privilege to see the show on the walls. 
The reviews of this and other salons in the 
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past seem to have been inadequate, in this re- 
gard. Would that Diogenes, in his famous 
search, had brought to light a capable writer of 
photographic exhibitions, for a salon of any 
importance becomes more or less of a show- 
down, as does any serious attempt to com- 
ment upon it. 

Criticism may be either destructive or con- 
structive. The former is the easier and the less 
valuable. The latter is too apt to degenerate 
into flowers of speech or glittering generalities; 
and the reckless soul who ventures the middle 
course will find the way beset with rocks and 
shoals to bring him to grief. When that day 
comes, when there is some well-defined standard 
which governs the application of the term “art” 
to pictorial photography, then, and then only, 
will there be a common ground of understand- 
ing. This day cannot come too soon. It is by 
complete understanding that the critics, pic- 
torialists and the general public will learn to love 
all that is beautiful in pictorial photography. 


J. ORTIZ ECHAGUE 


It is a pleasure to say, however, that this Third 
Los Angeles Salon is less far from this pleasant 
dream of Utopia than many other exhibitions. 
Each print that was hung was accepted because 
it met the exceptionally high standard set by the 
committee of selection. No reference was made 
to the name or reputation of the makers until the 
judging was complete. This, in itself, is a step 
in the right direction, and, in consequence, a 
visit to the exhibition is conducive of enthusiasm 
for what has been accomplished and hope for 
what the future may bring forth. A view of 
another exhibitor’s prints is like a peek into the 
other fellow’s world, and the chief result of this 
intimate excursion is a glow of satisfaction at 
the freshness of vision and sincerity of purpose 
that is reflected on all sides. Whether it be art 
or otherwise, the Los Angeles Salon proves con- 
clusively that pictorial photography is a force to 
be reckoned with—a force that cannot fail to 
bring new happiness, beauty and love into our 
lives. 
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An Art? 


FREDERICK C. DAVIS 


GH S photography an art? Every pho- 
| tographer who produces _ prints 


which are good, says that it is— 
.G@| because he chooses to call himself 
=<) an artist. A photographer whose 
prints are mediocre has his doubts about it— 
because he wonders whether he will ever pro- 
duce prints good enough for acceptance at the 
next salon. The photographer whose prints are 
indisputably bad, says it is not. I say it is not. 
What do you infer? You are right. First, we 
had better find out what art is, and see if pho- 
tography fits the definition. 

“Art,” says Webster, “‘is the power or quality 
to perceive and transcribe the beautiful or es- 
thetic in nature.” It is self-evident that the 
camera cannot be made to distinguish between 
the beautiful and the ugly; it is just as apt to 
record one as the other; and it is equipped to 
do so with utter impartiality. Also, the zsthetic 
is not material, and the camera has never yet 
been made to photograph visionary qualities. 
Moreover, in the hands of the photographer the 
camera cannot transcribe—it only records. That 
definition will not do, then. 

“Art,” says A. Ashleigh Snow, “‘enables one 
to translate the crude facts of life in a suitable 
manner to an atmosphere of refinement.” But 
the camera cannot be made to translate. If 
there are crude facts before its lens, crude facts 
register themselves on the sensitive plate, and 
there is no translation—there is only reproduc- 
tion. Useless definition! 

“Art,” says a distinguished art-critic, “is the 
imitation of the finest nature.” And the camera 
is not an imitator; but merely a painfully real- 
istic recorder. No; this is not the right defini- 
tion, either. 

“Art,” says Emerson, “has not yet reached its 
maturity.”” How, then, could photography be 
art when art, according to Emerson, has not 
yet been fully revealed? Let’s try another. 

“Art,” says W. R. Luhaley, “is man’s thought 
expressed in handwork.” Is the camera’s neg- 
ative the result of handwork? Is the finished 
print the result of handwork? Basically, no, 
and far too often, yes, after the retoucher fin- 
ishes with it; but then it is no longer a photo- 
graph. Let’s try again. 

“Art,” says James A. McNeill Whistler, 
““must stand alone. Art is nature seen through 
a temperament.” Can the photographer con- 
sider the cold, systematic, “law-abiding” 


camera that he manipulates temperamental? 
No, no! Next! 

“Art,” says Birge Harrison, ‘‘is dependent on 
the past.”” The camerist in vain would photo- 
graph the past. He is confined unalterably to 
the present. Try another. 

“Art,” says Louis Foreman Day, “is only 
utterance.” And the camera does not utter. It 
utters no more than a phonograph utters. The 
sounds that issue from the music-box are not 
utterances; they are reproductions of utterances. 
And so, also, is the camera’s product merely a 
reproduction of an utterance, and not the utter- 
ance itself. The camera cannot speak—it can 
only reproduce. Wrong again! 

“Art,” says Hippocrates, “is long; life is 
short.” The artist may possibly continue to 
produce works of art long after all life, except 
himself, has vanished. The camerist would have 
to photograph—space; nothing. Let’s go on. 

“Art,” says Hare, “is the work of man done 
under the guidance and inspiration of a mightier 
power.” Imagine injecting inspiration into a 
mechanical contraption! Imagine it guiding 
itself through its own consciousness! Nothing 
seems to fit. 

“Art,” says Sir Joshua Reynolds, “is not a 
mechanical trade.” The camera is utterly and 
unalterably mechanical, physical, chemical, op- 
tical—all working mechanically. This is dis- 
couraging, to say the least. 

“Art,” says Theodore Child, “is nothing im- 
moral.”” You are challenged to produce one 
work of art which is immoral. But witness the 
thousands of photographs of “bathing beauties” 
and of “‘beach-sirens,” of “artistic photographs 
draped and in the nude.”’ Is that not immoral? 
Is not the attempt to produce art by photograph- 
ing immoral subjects, immoral? More so when 
there is no art there to produce, and when it is 
impossible to produce it? No; that won’t do. 

“Art,” says Symon Haden, “is innate—it 
cannot be acquired.” Yet how many hun- 
dreds of photographers spend vast sums 
buying more expensive apparatus, in the belief 
that, with its acquirement, the ability to 
produce art is theirs! Hum! That’s no better 
than the others. 

After all those definitions, what is art? I ask 
you, what is art? More, what is the answer to 
the question, “Is photography an art?” Clearly, 
photography does not fit any of these definitions, 
and yet such definitions are all that can be had. 
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And to top them all off, here is the most explicit 
and truthful definition: 

“Art,” says Goethe, “is art.” Thank you, 
Mr. Goethe, you've cleared it all up! 

But the real definition of art, the one that is 
indisputable, is: 

“Art is nature carried to a higher power by 
reason of its passage through a human conscious- 
ness,” says Claude Bragdon. 

And there you are! Art is simply one thing— 
interpretation. That is certainly it. 

The painter, seeing his model before him, in- 
terprets the mood and places the translation on 
the canvas. The sculptor, viewing the shapes 
before his eyes, interprets the emotion, and shapes 
the translation in the clay. And so it is—art 
consists in interpretation through a conscious- 
ness, and the camera has no consciousness, and 
neither can it interpret, but it can be made to 
reproduce. That is clear enough! 

There is no great work of art in existence in 
which are not broken some of the hard and fast 
rules laid down by modern pictorial geniuses. 
The real genius of years gone by knew no rules. 
He interpreted as the interpretation was. There 
were no laws which compelled obedience. But 
in photography —! 

The light-rays, obeying optical laws, pass 
through the lens. The diaphragm-stops control 
the volume of light. The shutter, obeying me- 
chanical laws, gives the correct exposure in rela- 
tion to the stop. The emulsion, obeying chemi- 
cal laws, is affected. The developer and fixing 
bath, likewise obeying chemical laws, act. The 
wash-water, obeying physical laws, cleanses. All 
complete the process. It is the same with print- 
ing. Laws, laws, laws! With such strict, un- 
breakable laws, there can be no art. 

By photography is meant photography. That 
is as clear as Mr. Goethe’s statement. It does 
not mean handwork on the negative or print. 
The retoucher eradicates the defects of nature, 
and technical exaggerations, and the result is no 
longer a photograph. It is not a drawing— 


neither is it a sketch, nor a painting. It is 
merely a picture. It is a picture obtained by 
photographic means; but it is not a photograph. 
We see few, very few photographs! 

Most certainly, and, as surely as the arrange- 
ment of the paints on the canvas is art, and the 
arrangement of the modeled clay is art, just as 
surely is the arrangement of the photographic 
subject, art. That, assuredly is art. But a 
photograph of it—is it art? No, it is a photo- 
graph of art. It is a reproduction of an artistic 
thing; but it is not art. 

If photography, then, is not an art, what is 
it? Is it a science? There are seven sciences, 
and photography is not named as one of them. 
It is a combination of sciences, and the result is 
what? Merely a process! Photography is noth- 
ing more or less than that—a process! It is 
very, very hard to say that, as much as I love 
photography; but it is true nevertheless. The 
production of artistic pictures by means photo- 
graphic consists of exactly the same principle as 
the geometric limit. 

Did you ever hear the story about the frog on 
the log? He was at one end and desired to 
journey to the other. So he jumped half-way. 
Then he jumped again, and jumped half of the 
remaining distance. He then jumped again, 
and traversed half the distance left, and so 
continued to do this. The frog never reached 
the end of the log. He never has and he never 
will. No matter how often or how long he jumps, 
he has still a slight distance—half of the distance 
remaining from the previous jump—to travel. 

And so it is with photography. It is not art, 
and it is impossible to produce a true photo 
graph that is art. Like the frog, it may get 
closer and closer to the goal; but it will never 
reach it. The product may approach art—but it 
will never be art. 

And now, notwithstanding that all our “artis- 
tic’”’ photographers are objecting strenuously, 
will we ever say that photography is an art? 

No, sir; we will not! 
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LOOKING DOWN ON FIGEAC 


HERBERT B. TURNER 


Odd French Corners for the Camerist 
HERBERT B. TURNER 
(Continued from March) 


Paris-ward, but by a line seldom 
4| traveled by the tourist. This is a 

good indication that it is interest- 
ing; but lack of space forbids a description of the 
next eighty miles between Cordes and Rocama- 
dour. This distance will take several hours to 
do by train as the French run them. 

I suggest that a stop be made at Figeac, fifty 
miles from Cordes, where a hotel is to be found 
above the city, close to the railway station (the 
Hotel Lajoinie, I think, is its name). 

Figeac, which dates from 755 a.p., lies in a 
cup-like depression among the hills and, to-day, 
has a population of about 6,000. The country 
about the town is thick with graceful poplars, so 
loved by the artist, and so typical of France. 

The church of St. Sauveur, in the center of 
the town, of the eleventh-fifteenth century, I 
raved about—a magnificent Gothic structure 
with some fine, modern glass-windows. The 
crooked streets, the byways, the odd nooks and 
corners, and thirteenth- and fourteenth-century 
houses furnish picture-material at every hand. 


I found that the district away from the center 
of the city was the most impressive from a pho- 
tographic standpoint, especially, that part that 
“sprawls” itself up the side of an adjacent hill. 
Here, delightful pictorial compositions may be 
found—the high-plastered, flower-covered wall 
bordering the ascending lanes, for a foreground; 
the soft brownish, pinkish or blue-toned homes 
in the middle-ground with their dull-red tiled 
roofs set off by the foliage of their gardens; 
and the background made up of the city in the 
hollow, with its gray-brown church-towers and 
graceful poplar-covered hills beyond. I should 
like to revisit Figeac with a soft-focus lens, for 
the place lends itself to such a rendering. 

From Figeac, a train-journey of thirty miles 
northward brings us to the station of Rocama- 
dour situated in a desolate country. Here an 
omnibus is taken for about two miles to one of 
the weirdest and most fascinating towns of Eu- 
rope—a veritable town of cliff-dwellers. The 
place is named in honor of St. Amadour, who 
settled here in the first century, making a sort of 
hermitage of it. St. Amadour is said to have 
been Zacchaeus, the Publican, a disciple of Jesus, 
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who, after the crucifixion, joined with others, 
among whom was his wife, St. Veronica, in an 
expedition to evangelize Gaul. They settled 
first at Soulac, where they Christianized the sur- 
rounding country. Here St. Veronica died, and 
St. Amadour journeyed north to continue his 
work in central France, founding an oratory in 
what is now Limoges. Later he settled at Roc- 
amadour, where he died. 

The omnibus, on leaving the station, proceeds 
over a rather flat country, not very interesting 
in aspect, which gives no hint as to what is to 
come. At length, we reach a little stone-chapel 
of ancient date, and a few feet beyond the trav- 
eler finds himself on the brink of a precipice 
whose walls drop over four hundred feet to a nar- 
row, but vividly green, bottom below, under 
which a subterranean river makes its way. This 
little valley is but a few hundred feet wide; for 
directly across is another precipitous cliff of 
nearly the same height. 

Hanging directly below—like a series of birds’ 
nests, about midway high between the valley 
and the plain above—is Rocamadour, a rare col- 
lection of houses of the fifteenth century, with a 
church looking very much like a chateau, and 
a series of five protecting fortified gates. The 
town has now a population of a little over one 
thousand people, although at ne time it was 
somewhat larger. The omnibus descends by a 
zigzag road of steep grade cut out of the side of 
the cliff, and enters with care the first town-gate, 


for there is not much room to spare; and almost 
at once stops at the Hotel du Lion d’Or, a com- 
fortable inn, on the main street. The main 
thoroughfare of Rocamadour runs along a sort 
of shelf above the valley and is lined with charm- 
ing, picturesque and ancient plaster-and-stone 
houses with high-pitched roofs covered with old 
tiles of a rich garnet-color, spotted with gray 
lichen and green moss. Above, hanging to the 
sheer rocks, are tiers of other mansions and the 
odd-looking early Gothic church of St. Sauveur, 
the crypt-like chapel of St. Amadour under it, 
and incorporated in this strange medley of holy 
edifices is the Chapel of the Virgin, a miracle- 
working sanctuary of early date. The mansions 
and sacred buildings are reached by various 
flights of steps. At the very top ofthe cliff, 
high above all, is an old chateau—now the sum- 
mer-residence of a bishop—which commands 
from its parapet a wonderful view of the ravine- 
like valley, the roofs of the town and the country 
for miles over the plain above. 

As there are a number of trees and shrubs on 
the cliff-sides, the color-effect of this strange 
abode of man is rich—the green, the garnet-tiles, 
the browns and grays of the houses, and the al- 
most white-gray of the rocks make a picture 
never to be forgotten. Across the narrow val- 
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ley rises the other wall of rock, splashed with the 
green foliage. The underground river keeps its 
roof—the valley-bottom—emerald in tone and 
like a lawn. The poplar and other trees are 
sprinkled through the valley in picturesque 
order. 

As I have said, the clustering religious build- 
ings are reached by well-worn steps—alas! many 
of them—which terminate in a sort of court over 
which the cliff hangs threateningly. Here, di- 
rectly beneath the cliff, is a chapel, the exterior 
wall of which has a huge sword thrust into it, a 
copy of Roland’s famous “Durandal,” which 
was bequeathed by him to the Virgin. The 
original sword was stolen from the spot in the 
twelfth century. 

Next, to the right, is the church proper, partly 
i hewn out of the cliff, containing frescoes of some 
of the noteworthy pilgrims of the past who vis- 
ited this shrine, including St. Louis, Robert 
d’Artois, Charles d’Anjou, Alphonse de Bou- 
logne, who came here in 1245, and Louis XI, 
with the date 1463, besides a number of kings 
from the northern countries. In the crypt of 
the church is the chapel of St. Amadour con- 
taining the good man’s mortal remains. At- 
tached to the outer end of the church, and form- 
ing the third side of the court, is the exquisitely 
decorated chapel of the Virgin, the inner walls 
of which support silken banners and tablets of 
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marble, votive-offerings from those who have 
been miraculously cured here of their infirmi- 
ties. Rocamadour is one of the oldest pilgrim- 
age-resorts of France, much frequented in mediz- 
val times. Small wonder! for, with its unique 
situation in a lovely ravine, it is altogether charm- 
ing. 

The camerist will desire first of all to descend 
to the bottom of the valley by the trail-like road. 
and record the town as it is seen hanging to the 
cliff. Next, he will ascend by another road to 
the opposite wall, and obtain the view from 
there. Descending, again, he will be sure to 
cross the valley to the road at the other end of 
the town, passing on his way a charming, ruined 
stone-mill amidst a clump of poplars. As the 
road ascends to the main street-level, he will 
come upon the rear gate and find it, perhaps, the 
most picturesque of the five. 

Rocamadour is worthy of some stay, for the 
lure of its situation and its life grow upon one. 
Among other inns is that of Hotel Ste. Marie, 
which, although up the long flight of steps al- 
most flush with the church, is neat and homelike, 
and has a garden-terrace that commands a view 
of the valley. I have been able, here, to give 
only a brief outline of this interesting “cliff- 
dwellers’’’ home, without going into details, for 
I have one more picturesque city to mention. 

However, before proceeding, I must mention 
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two extensive and remarkable caves, one the 
Grottos of Lacave, twelve miles to the northwest 
of Rocamadour, and the other the Gouffre de 
Padirac, about ten miles to the east. The latter 
impressed me the more. One finds in a field a 
great natural jug-shaped well, three hundred and 
twenty-four yards in circuit and two hundred 
and fifty feet deep. When one descends by an 
iron-stairway, one finds himself in a sort of colos- 
sal wine-urn, for the top is smaller than the 
bottom. At one side of the bottom is a sort of 
drain-hole which is descended by many flights of 
steps until a long cavern is reached. Following 
along this for several minutes, one comes to an 
underground river. Here a boat and attendant 
are found ready for a trip along this Styx-like 
stream through an awesome silence until, in 
about a dozen minutes, a lake is entered. Land- 
ing on the opposite shore, one enters a series of 
grottoes, the grandest of all, the Salle du Grand 
Dome, being three hundred feet high and one 
hundred and _ sixty-five feet in circuit. The 
whole place, from the cavern-mouth, along the 
river, and throughout the grottoes, is a series of 
great grotesque stalactites, that resemble monster 
cauliflowers—thirty feet or more in height— 
mushrooms, sponges, deformed trees, jelly-fish 
with trailing tentacles, wet blankets, phantoms, 
gargoyles and everything a feverish nightmare 
could produce. The place is lighted by electric- 
ity. I have no doubt that the French authori- 
ties would send one a permit to photograph it 
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by fiashlight, if the request were made properly > 
through the U. S. Consul General at Paris. 

Now, I am going to take you on a long jour- 
ney. We will leave this railway-route to Paris 
by returning to Figeac and crossing over to an- I 
other Paris-route by the way of Aurillac, Murat, 
Arvant, and thence down to Le Puy. I have not 
the space to describe the route, so let us assume 
that we have arrived. 

Le Puy should, by no means, be missed by the 
lovers of the picturesque. Once more we are 
upon a strange scene, more weird than any we 
have as yet encountered, for we are in the heart 
of what was once a great volcanic basin from 
which rise three crag-masses about which the 
city of Le Puy and its suburb of Espalay are 
clustered. The higher projection, known as 
Mont Anis, rises almost from the center of the 
town, which has a population of twenty-one 
thousand. Half way up its slope stands the o 
Cathedral of Notre Dame. It dates chiefly from 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, is very odd 
to look at and, altogether, remarkable inside and 
out. At the very summit of this volcanic rock, 
which rises four hundred and thirty-five feet 
above the town, is a fifty-foot statue of Notre 
Dame de France, composed of the metal of over 
two hundred Russian cannon taken at Sebastopol. 
Naturally, the statue—above a warm-gray city 
with red roofs—stands out sharply for a great 
distance; but this is not all, for just on the edge 
of the city another projection of volcanic origin, 
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resembling a stubby finger, pushes itself out of 
the earth to the height of two hundred and 
eighty feet, and perched on its top is the church 
of St. Michel d’Aiguille, built in 962, and reached 
by a series of steps, said to be two hundred and 
seventy-seven in number, cut out of the rock. 
The church is an architectural curiosity. 

In the center of Espalay, which is a part of 
Le Puy, is still another one of these freakish 
shafts, upon which stands a colossal statue of St. 
Joseph and the Child. Thus you have Le Puy, 
a city of theatrical aspect, set in a charming, 
bowl-like depression, rimmed in by hills—a bowl 
filled with cultivated fields, very pretty, smiling 
and peaceful. Le Puy is very old, dating well 
back into Roman times. In medieval days it 
was a pilgrimage-town like the Rocamadour and 
Lourdes of to-day. The streets, the byways, the 
various churches, the houses with their carved 
doorways and windows, and now and then a 
turret, offer the pictorialist a feast of composi- 
tion, let alone the queer setting of the place and 
the vast panorama from the hills which are easily 
reached. 

Now I will leave the reader to journey to Paris 
via Clermont Ferrand, Bourges, Tours and 
Orleans, all interesting places filled with things 
delightful to photograph; but too well known 
to need description. 


Before closing, I wish to say that nearly all 
the pictures that accompany these articles are 
from negatives made with a Richard Verascope 
(Stereoscope) 4.5 x 10.7 m.m. fitted with Carl 
Zeiss Ie Tessar lenses and enlarged to 514 x 7 
inches on Artura Carbon Black. That means 
that one of the two sides of the stereoscopic neg- 
atives was chosen and enlarged from 1 9/16 x 
1 14/16 inches either by a Voigtlander Collinear 
or Wollensak Verito lens as the whim seized me. 
The negatives, of which I made hundreds, were 
on Eastman Extra Rapid and Orthochromatic 
Plates—an English Eastman product easily ob- 
tainable by one en route from the Paris, Milan, 
Madrid or London headquarters of the East- 
man Kodak Company. The development was 
by tank and pyro-powders were used for devel- 
oper. On my visit to Carcassonne, Albi, Cordes, 
Figeac and Rocamadour, I very foolishly had 
only this one camera with me. At Le Puy I 
had a 3 A Special Kodak with a Carl Zeiss II B 
Tessar lens, in addition to the Richard Vera- 
scope. A stereoscope is without doubt the ideal 
instrument to record one’s wanderings, but it 
does not lend itself so well to pictorial work as 
an ordinary camera, to my mind, because of the 
size of plate, the proportions, and the habit one 
forms, of favoring the stereoscope by including 
foregrounds to emphasize distance. 

The cost of a trip, as I have given, is incon- 
siderable in normal times. The railway-jour- 
neys are comparatively short, and, if one will 
travel second-class, or even third, the cost is of 
no great financial importance. The hotel-rates 
were from two to three dollars a day, American 
plan. In normal times, the franc is worth 19 
cents; to-day it is worth less than ten cents. 
Thus if the hotel-rates have risen from fifteen 
francs to thirty, the cost in American dollars 
would be the same as in 1914. 

I would advise anyone traveling abroad to 
become a member of that large organization, the 
Touring Club de France. The dues are one 
dollar and a quarter a year; but the printed mat- 
ter furnished, together with the discounts to 
members at hotels, will more than repay one the 
small expense. They have an invaluable guide- 
book to hotels. 

Speaking of guide-books, the series known as 
Guides-Joanne—for those who read French— 
is the most comprehensive and entertaining in 
print, far superior and more voluminous than 
anything in English. 

Remember that outside of London, Paris and 
a few favored tourist-centers, rooms with baths 
are not to be had; and, at their best, hotels situ- 
ated in such places as I have described are merely 
inns. They are quite plain and even primitive, 
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but altogether delightful, comfortable, and they 
> have a charm that cannot be duplicated in Amer- 
ica. Moreover, the food and the wine are cer- 
tainly very superior. The ideal time to make 
the trip is during May and June. 

One last word. The seasoned traveler avoids 
Grand Hotels—I mean the international hotels 
that cater to cosmopolitan Europe and America 
—and seeks those hotels which cater directly to 
the people of the country he is traveling in— 
French hotels in France, Italian hotels in Italy, 
and so on. It isa good rule and adds much to 
one’s enjoyment and comfort. It is likewise a 
distinct saving in the cost of travel. 

For the benefit of those readers who are un- 
acquainted with the required procedure to ob- 
tain a passport, I will state briefly the present 


regulations as I understand them to apply to the 
tourist. A person who desires to leave the 

United States must write three weeks or more 

. in advance to the Department of State, Wash- 


ington, D.C., for application-blanks for a pass- 
port. The blanks may be obtained also at the 
nearest Federal Court or Customhouse. 

After answering the questions on the applica- 
tion-blank, the prospective traveler must go to 
the nearest clerk of a Federal Court or agent of 
the Department of State accompanied by a wit- 
ness who is a citizen of the United States. This 
witness must be a person in good standing in an 
established business or profession and must have 
known the applicant at least two years. 

With the application-form a birth certificate— 
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or naturalization-papers—must be submitted 
and a letter, on business-paper from some person 
who has known the applicant for over two years, 
which gives the applicant’s status and his good 
citizenship. To these papers must be attached 
three photographs of the applicant printed on 
thin paper, unmounted, and not over three 
inches high. 

The clerk of the Federal Court will take the 
oath of the applicant and of his witness and for- 
ward the papers to Washington. In due time, 
if the application is satisfactory to the Depart- 
ment of State, the passport will be issued. How- 
ever, there is still another important point to be 
remembered. A person who desires to leave the 
United States must obtain a permit from the 
Federal Income Tax Commission of his district. 
If the applicant’s income-tax is paid to date and 
filed properly, the required permit will be for- 
warded. On receipt of the passport it must be 
viséd by the nearest consuls of the countries one 
wished to visit. 

One thing more: a foreign lens or foreign cam- 
era should be registered at the nearest Custom- 
house and the registration-receipt carried with 
one’s other papers. In addition to the passport, 
the Federal Income-Tax permit, which must be 
exchanged at the port of debarkation for a sail- 
ing permit, the Customhouse registration-receipt, 
and extra birth-certificate, the traveler should 
carry several letters of identification. It is 
always well to be prepared for any eventuality 
these days. 
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The Quartz-Meniscus Lens 


T. W. KILMER 


NVER since Dr. D’Arcy Power, of 
: iq) San F rancisco, wrote his able article 
¥ \ regarding the wonderful qualities of 
the rock-crystal lens, I have been 

samen) experimenting with one of these 
little lenses along the line of my favorite hobby 
—namely, portraiture. In the following ex- 


(a) 


scientific and therapeutic apparatus, in New 
Jersey, and the same makers that had furnished 
Dr. D’Arcy Power with his quartz-lens. The 
lens is of four and one-half inches focus, and 
works at about F/4.5. I have a well-known make 
of anastigmat lens, also of four and one-half inches 
focus, that works at F/4.5. I thought that it 


FIGURE 1 


periments, artificial light only was used. This 
illumination consisted of four fifty-inch Cooper 
Hewitt Tubes, each tube screened by one thick- 
ness of architect’s tracing-cloth. Bottom of 
tubes are six and one-half feet from the floor. 
Sitter was placed eight feet from light. All the 
experiments were conducted at night, and there 
was no illumination except the Cooper Hewitt 
tubes, as stated above. 

The quartz-lens which was lent me by Dr. 
E. L’'H. McGinnis, of New York City, for a 
thorough test, was made by a firm of makers of 


would be a fair test if we tested these two lenses, 
lens for lens, using the same illumination, the 
same shutter—which is a Compound Shutter, 
and is accurately tested for correct speed—the 
same plate—Stanley, 3144 x 444—the same time, 
development, and printing-medium. This I 
have done, as is attested by Dr. McGinnis, who 
very ably assisted me in all the tests, and really 
had by far the hardest task, as he kindly offered 
himself as model. 

The camera was placed six feet in front of the 
sitter. The first test consisted of using the anas- 
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FIGURE 2 


FIGURE 3 


(6) 


(a) 


FIGURE 4 
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FIGURE 5 


tigmat and the quartz, each at an exposure of 
one-half of a second. The results are shown in 
Fig. 1, (a) and (6). In (a) we have a fully-timed 
negative, and in (b) an overexposure. Our only 
inference is that the quartz is faster than the 
anastigmat. 

Our second was to give both plates an expos- 
ure of one-fifth of a second, as shown in Fig. 2, 
(a) and (6). The anastigmat was underexposed, 
whereas the quartz was correctly exposed. Once 
again, the only conclusion is that the quartz is 
faster than the anastigmat. 

Our third test was to give an exposure of one 
twenty-fifth of a second. In Fig. 3, (a) and (), 
we see the result—the anastigmat is barely dis- 
cernible, whereas the quartz shows a fairly good 
impression recorded on the plate. Both heads 
are somewhat enlarged from the original 314 x 
414 negative. Here, again, and for the third 
time, we must confess that the quartz lets more 
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light through in one-twenty-fifth of a second 
than does the anastigmat and, therefore, is to 
be considered faster. The quartz-lens, used for 
enlarging, gives very pleasing results; indeed, 
they are so pleasing, that we are almost com- 
pelled to say that they are the best we have ever 
seen. In Fig. 4, we have an 8 x 10 enlargement 
of a 314 x 414 anastigmat negative. I have 
used nearly every type of lens in enlarging this 
same negative, and I must say that, to me, the 
quartz-lens is the one that pleases me most. 
There is no flare, no halation, even though the 
lens is used at its full aperture, F/4.5. There 
are a roundness, atmosphere and modeling which 
are beautiful. As an enlarging-lens, the quartz 
may be stopped down, when all degrees of soft- 
ness and diffusion are possible. 

The other evening, when it was virtually 
night, 5.15 o'clock, and cloudy, in February, I 
made some exposures out of doors that varied all 
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FIGURE 6 


the way from 1/100 down to 1/5 seconds. All 
were overexposed! I am appending a view 
made in Central Park, yesterday, virtually under 
the same conditions. You can see the result, 
as shown in Fig. 5. As a final test of speed, I 
made an exposure towards a dark patch of trees, 
at full aperture, in one-fifth of a second. This 
was made even later than the others, and shows 
a result that I never would ask my best anastig- 
mat to try to duplicate, in regard to speed 
(Fig. 6). I know from past experience that my 
anastigmat could not get a fully-timed nega- 
tive under the same conditions. We find that 
in using this quartz-lens, that for a focus of four 
and one-half inches, it is best to employ a plate 
or film of not over 314 x 444 inches. The reason 
for this is that, when a quartz-lens of four and 
one-half inches is used on a plate or film larger 
than 3144 x 444 inches, there may be a small 
amount of linear distortion at the extreme edges. 

The makers of this lens inform me that they 
are now making a quartz-lens of two-and-one- 
quarter-inches diameter and eight-inch focus. 
For any one who enjoys pictorial work, both in 
the making, and also in the enlarging, it seems 
to me that the quartz-meniscus lens is a means 
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worthy of employment by the progressive worker 
in pictorial photography who seeks to find a new 
means of expression. 

Just a word about how this article came to 
be written. As already stated, it was Dr. 
D’Arcy Power’s article in a photographic maga- 
zine that aroused my curiosity. Dr. McGinnis 
communicated with the makers of the quartz- 
crystal lens and had one made. However, when 
he received it he did not know just how to go 
about it to test the lens and he called upon me + |e 
to aid him. This I did gladly, and the more 
we experimented the more enthusiastic did I 
become. Obviously, an attractive girl would 
have been better suited to pose for the tests, 
but none was available and hence Dr. McGinnis 
volunteered to do his best in the circumstances. 
The manipulation of the camera, the lighting- 
arrangements, the developing and the printing 
were all done by myself in the presence of Dr. 
McGinnis who can vouch for the truth of the 
statements made in the article and who aided 
me in making the experiments. [The quartz- 
meniscus lens is called the Hanovia Soft-Focus 
Lens and is made by the Hanovia Chemical and 
Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J.—Ebrror.| 
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Fancy Lighting in Portraiture 
N. E. LUBOSHEZ 


LUBOSHEZ, at the outset, de- 
clared emphatically that he had 
never believed in so-called “fancy 
}| lighting” in portraiture. It was, 
as a matter of fact, fancy shading, 
and, where it was indulged in, it was undoubtedly 
at the expense of the likeness. Pointing to the 
walls, on which he had hung many examples of 
portraiture recently made by fancy artificial 
lighting, the lecturer caused some amusement by 
stating that what appeared to be portraits of 
half-a-dozen ladies were, in reality, portraits of 
one lady only—‘‘and not one of them like her.” 
These were shown to demonstrate how a likeness 
could be ruined in the production of a “good 
picture.” ‘Fancy lighting” generally meant 
lighting from behind or from the side. A good 
deal of discussion had taken place as to the 
proper direction of the lighting and also as to 
its source, some workers using reflectors, some 
diffusing the light, and some, again, mixing sev- 
eral lights of varying strength. Only one pho- 
tographer, Pirie MacDonald, of New York, who 
was also a great artist, had succeeded in apply- 
ing fancy lighting in portraiture, and Mr. Lu- 
boshez would attribute the success to Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s ability in posing and obtaining expres- 
sion rather than to the lighting. A good way to 
study this kind of lighting was to watch the ef- 
fects produced by the kinematograph, where the 
important point of having sufficient light in the 
shadows always had to be taken into serious 
consideration. The change of effect could be 
seen when traveling in a railway-carriage. With 
the aid of a member as sitter, the lecturer showed 
how fancy lighting was obtained with a strong 
sidelight, or with “stage-lighting”; but again he 
emphasized the fact that he used straight front- 
lighting for good portraiture. The fundamental 
principle was to have enough light in the shad- 
ows, and this was achieved best by using a front- 
light at varying distances and of varying strength. 
All these are absolute rubbish!” said the lect- 
urer, pointing to a number of portraits made by 
fancy lighting. ‘One might as well have made 
a portrait of a flower-pot.”’ Some of the sitters 
looked like negroes, he said, when, in fact, their 
complexion was not dark, at all. Yet for mak- 
ing such pictures, men won medals! A portrait 


that would give a real likeness must be made from 
only one light-source, large or small, far or near. 
No great painter ever achieved a better portrait 
by using fancy lighting. He challenged any- 
body to name one who made fancy portraits in 


this way. Yet there were many photographers 
who seemed to think that they were Raphaels or 
Rembrandts because they did it. Surely, it 
would be better for photographers to imitate the 
vast majority of painters of all ages. In travel- 
ing about the world, as he had done, nothing had 
given him more pain than to see, not how pho- 
tographers made mistakes, but what keen pride 
they took in the making of them. It was a 
tragedy to see so many youngsters who had no 
knowledge of drawing indulge in fluke photog- 
raphy which they considered “rather good.” 
Much current criticism of photographic work 
also was very misleading and confusing. There 
had been much nonsense talked about tonality. 
He was afraid that there would have to be a radi- 
cal change before portraiture by photography 
reached a high standard; but at the same time 
there were indications of improvement. Tonal- 
ity alone would not give a good likeness. At 
this point he passed around a “fancy portrait” 
of Mr. C. P. Crowther, which was undoubtedly a 
fine picture, but which the lecturer condemned 
as a bad likeness. He also showed a large num- 
ber of beautiful prints, explaining that they were 
poor portraits, and described in detail how he 
produced at Stockholm a very striking portrait 
of a distinguished gentleman which had been 
acknowledged to be a real work of merit. 

In good portraiture, he pointed out, real suc- 
cess lay in simplicity, directness, and absolute 
control of technique. After many years’ expe- 
rience, the knowledge of what to do came auto- 
matically. When he was exposing, he liked to 
look at his subjects, not at a watch. There were 
many who tried to get real art into their results, 
and failed to accomplish this because they did 
not do enough plain photography. The con- 
tinual moving about of curtains and screens and 
other properties was only a cause of confusion. 
Photography was an art and a science, but he 
assured them that the less confused it was with 
art, the more truly artistic it became. The im- 
portant thing was to study human nature and 
also the work and methods of the greatest paint- 
ers. Simplicity should be aimed at, and this 
meant that there should be no waste of energy 
over accessories in the studio which were more 
of a hindrance than a help. There was art in 
photography which was dormant. It seemed to 
wake up years ago, but fell asleep again; and to 
its reawakening he hoped that what he had urged 
might in some small way contribute. 

The Photographic Journal. 
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The Photographic Industry in Germany 


M. A. R. BRUNNER 


eRe past year, 1919, has been for the 
Sa SE, German people a very trying one, 
filled with endless troubles and suf- 
“yyi| fering in spite of the fact that the 
actual hostilities had already ceased 
in 1918. The whole economic life stood, and 
still stands, under the unbearable influence of 
the lessened value of the money or its steadily 
diminishing purchasing-power. The  conse- 
quence is the enormously high price for actually 
anything imaginable—the increased wages, the 
higher expenses in trade and in industry. This 
year will bring in addition the much higher rates 
and taxes, and the heavy extra war-tax for any 
one who possesses more than 5,000 marks. 

One of the most dreadful things is the unusu- 
ally low state of the German “valuta.” Among 
other things, it caused actually fantastic prices 
of cameras, plates, papers, lenses and other pho- 
tographic accessories. But there are other diffi- 
culties, such as the scarcity of gold and silver, 
potash and minium (so indispensable to the 
manufacture of glass plates), and the scarcity of 
coal which caused the closing of hundreds of 
glass-factories. One square meter of ordinary 
window-glass costs now from 35 to 40 marks, 
whereas the pane of a show-window requires an 
outlay of 1,000 to 1,500 marks. This applies only 
to raw glass, whereas the workshops of photo- 
graphic articles have further increased expenses 
for the chemicals, papers, leather, copper, brass, 
aluminium, wages and freight. Many materials 
cost now ten times the ante-war price, and silver 
twenty times as much. For the first months of 
this year the prices will certainly continue to 
rise. If the state of the German valuta does 
not become better, a gradual adaptation to the 
world’s market-prices probably cannot be avoided 
in the interest of the whole economic life. 

Before the war, Germany had exported a re- 
markable amount of any kind of manufactured 
products, and is now more than ever obliged to 
follow this course in order to buy food and raw 
materials. Owing to her proximity, Russia has 
been a heavy buyer of German goods, and now 
efforts are being made to resume the business- 
relations with her. With the consent of the 
German and Moscow governments, representa- 
tives of large concerns have gone to Russia, in 
order to obtain information as to the basis upon 
which a future exchange of goods would be pos- 
sible. In 1913, Germany exported to her big 
neighbor 90,800 kilograms of cameras and lenses, 
valued at 2,307,000 marks; 211,200 kilograms 


sensitized paper to the value of 760,000 marks 
and 22,900 kilograms of films valued at 1,222,860 
marks. These are high figures, and it is natural 
that Germany should try to continue the export. 
as, until recently only, Great Britain had the 
advantage of the interrupted trade-connections 
between Germany and England, for she fostered 
intensely the Russian market and granted export- 
licenses for photo-materials to Archangel and 
Murmansk. 

But even the Entente countries are a good 
field for the German industry. At present, a 
lively export is taking place to Italy which, before 
the war, was one of the best buyers in the pho- 
tographic field. The resolutions of the Paris 
economical conference, which practically 
amounted to shutting off the German empire 
from purchasing raw material even after the war, 
and to flood her instead with finished products, 
are not to be taken seriously, as they are the out- 
come of blind hatred, and not of sound business- 
sense. Besides, we know that in North America 
a strong movement is noticeable not to take part 
in boycotting Germany after the war, for these 
two countries depend too much one upon the 
other. In France, however, the tactics of com- 
plete shutting out of German goods is followed. 
Still, it is not feared that French products will 
seriously compete with our own goods, as, in spite 
of all her efforts, France will scarcely be able to 
produce a capable exporting industry. Not to 
be neglected is the competition coming from 
Belgium, especially in papers and dryplates; on 
the other hand, that country is not in a position 
to erect a wall against German articles, as these 
are rather important for Belgium’s trade. In 
England, great efforts are being made to keep 
down the American competition; the attitude 
towards Germany takes only the second place. 
But as Great Britain, owing to the blockade, has 
accumulated during and after the war an im- 
mense quantity of raw materials from most over- 
sea countries at low prices, she is able to supply 
her industries with these cheap materials, and 
therefore also the finished products can be man- 
ufactured at reasonable prices, which cannot be 
said of many countries, even of those of the En- 
tente. The German industry, therefore, will 
have difficulty to compete with British photo- 
graphic products, especially if that nation intro- 
duces the system of protective tariff. 

We pay much attention to the American com- 
petition, for the United States is obliged, for 
many reasons, to increase her exports. Large 
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export-societies have been formed furnished with 
large capital, which are beginning a peaceful, but 
still heavily felt penetration of Europe. There 
is a possibility that also Germany is or will be 
flooded with masses of American photo-articles, 
and it is now the question whether these can com- 
pete with ours as regards prices. For the Ger- 
man industry the question is where to find a place 
in the world’s market. The German industry can- 
not exist without export, now even less than be- 
fore the war. The eyes are especially directed 
towards South America and Eastern Asia which 
countries were shut off more or less from the 
world’s traffic during the past years; but dur- 
ing that time had a chance to accumulate great 
wealth. But there exists no doubt that only a 
narrow way remains open to the German indus- 
try, since Great Britain and France have the 
firm intention and also the power to hinder the 
development of the former. The neutral na- 
tions, therefore, will probably become the best 
customers. The German government, of course, 
must do everything possible to remove the exist- 
ing export-barriers. For instance, it is futile to 
restrict the export of photographic papers in the 
interest of certain industrial branches, as has 
been done. There have been complaints as to 
such prohibited exports, which happened from 
time to time to the detriment of the industry. 
Manufacturers, as well as owners of studios, 
have also much to suffer from the ever-increasing 
wages of the employees. It is true that, before 
the war, wages for the middle and lower class of 
workers have been extremely low, and it is nat- 
ural that now where more democratic, if not 


socialistic, principles have become the rule, and 
also the cost of living is very high, wages must 
rise. But this has been done with no considera- 
tion for justice and reason. The lower the kind 
of work, the higher the pay is, throughout every 
industry and trade, always relatively and often 
even absolutely. An unskilled laborer receives 
as much as a middle mental worker, such as a 
teacher, registrar, clerk, bank-official; whereas 
a skilled worker in a factory receives the same or 
more than a university professor, judge, high 
state or municipal official. In addition to that 
regrettable fact, many thousands of skilled hands 
have been killed in the war, and helpers from 
other industries, even women, had to take their 
place, the consequence being a diminished out- 
put and diminished quality of the products. 
There is virtually no profession which does not 
demand the concerned parties to set up a sched- 
ule which the employers are forced to accept, if 
they wish to avoid a strike. In the photographic 
shops, as well as in the studios, the ghost of 
strikes has been virtually absent, but as one in- 
dustry depends upon another, it is enough that 
the miners, glass-makers or railway-workers are 
out on strike for a considerable length of time, 
and thus also the photographic industry will 
doubtless come to a standstill. As much less is 
produced than formerly, while the demand is 
not lessened, a lively business is everywhere 
noticeable in second-hand cameras and acces- 
sories. The trade-papers and daily newspapers 
are filled with advertisements of that kind, but 
also with announcements of stolen cameras and 
warnings not to buy them. 
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PORTRAIT OF A CHILD 
DORIS U. JAEGER 


Courtesy of Pictorial Photography in America 1920 
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EDITORIAL 


That Heavenward Gaze 


OT long ago, a member of a local camera 

club submitted to the Editor, for criticism, 
an obvious attempt to imitate the well-known 
picture by Guido Reni, “The Repentant Mag- 
dalen.”” Its shortcomings were numerous, and 
included the result of a too low position of the 
camera. It is generally conceded that in por- 
traiture a safe rule is to place the camera so that 
the lens is on a level with the nose of the sitter. 
There are cases, however, when it may be desir- 
able to have the camera raised so that a down- 
ward perspective of the features may be obtained, 
which will have the effect to contract an abnor- 
mally long chin, for example, or to permit a view 
of the remains of a once opulent growth of hair. 
Captivated by the sad, heavenward gaze of the 
Magdalen—as pictured by Titian, Dolci and 
Guido—and eager to follow the pose of the 
painter, the inexperienced photographer arranges 
his model in accordance with the picture of the 
beautiful penitent, but afterwards discovers 
that the result is strikingly unsuccessful. The 
critic invites attention to the bad drawing of the 
features caused by the abrupt perspective—the 
distorted chin, the obtrusive nostrils, the con- 
tracted forehead and the distended muscles of 
the neck. - The remedy is not so simple as it may 
appear. First of all, it should be remembered 
that not every face, however beautiful, lends 
itself to so trying an effect. A model having a 
well-shaped head, also beautiful and regular 
features, is indispensable. The kind and method 
of illumination will be another matter of grave 
concern, for it may be the making or the ruin of 
the picture. That the use of a short-focus lens 
is not to be thought of, must also be apparent to 
him who appreciates the importance of correct 
drawing—an essential which should form part of 
every portraitist’s equipment. Now, with a 
good reproduction of Rotari’s “‘Repentant Mag- 
dalen”—unless he prefers Titian’s—before him, 
as a guide, the aspiring worker may proceed to 
arrange his model, avoiding excessive fore- 
shortening, opaque shadows and a strained ex- 
pression. The result should be gratifying in 
proportion to his choice of model, skill in the use 
of technical means and ability to interpret the 
theme. Similar poses, but with eyes directed 
downward, also lend themselves to  genre- 
photography. 


Choosing the Best Picture 


HE observations by Winn W. Davidson on 

the choice of portrait-photographs—as to 
whether the photographer or the sitter is the 
better judge, are exceedingly interesting. Our 
opinion has always been that, as a rule, the 
photographer knows more about the artistic 
character of the portrait he has produced, and 
that the friends of the sitter are the better quali- 
fied to judge it as a likeness. The photog- 
rapher, unless he has an unusually developed 
faculty of observation, forms an opinion that is 
based on a brief and superficial acquaintance of 
his sitter; whereas the relatives or friends, who 
see the sitter much more frequently than does 
the photographer, are familiar with the charac- 
teristic expression, attitudes and peculiarities of 
the sitter and should be in a better position to 
say whether or not the photographs are correct 
in these respects. The photographer should try 
to forget, if possible, the photographic atmos- 
phere or feeling of the studio, and by well-known 
methods create in his sitter a frame of mind that 
is conducive to a natural expression of content- 
ment, animation or repose that he feels must be 
right. The master-photographer will impart 
to the financier, the merchant, the lawyer, the 
actor or the clergyman a typical attitude or 
expression, although it has happened that he 
failed entirely to portray the marked individu- 
ality that belonged to such a sitter. All finan- 
ciers, all merchants, all clergymen do not possess 
necessarily the same personal characteristics. 
Each, in his own class, has a distinct individu- 
ality. If the sitter have a forceful personality, 
it is very apt to assert itself, and the photogra- 
pher must possess extraordinary powers, indeed, 
if he can subordinate it to his will and stamp the 
portrait with his own personality. But why 


should he? 


As every color-photographer knows, the Great 
War has interfered seriously with the importa- 
tion of Autochrome plates. Happily, the Amer- 
ican agent is again receiving shipments of this 
welcome commodity and, with the advent of 
spring, the devotees of color-photography will 
be abroad. Devices to determine correct ex- 
posures will also be available. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHotro-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 


2. No more than two subjects may been: . 


tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi: 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-:Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P. O. P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. All prints 
should be mounted on stiff boards. 

83. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction ts sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 

and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent at request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of Paoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. However, this does not 
prevent the photographer from disposing of other 
prints from such negatives after he shall have re- 
ceived official recognition. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless 
they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff cor- 
rugated board, not the flexible kind—or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express. 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Twilight-Pictures 
Competition Closed January 31, 1920 


First Prize: Guy E. Osborne. 
Second Prize: Alexander Murray. 
' Third Prize: George S. Nalle. 

Honorable Mention: Paul E. Carden; John Dove: 
G. W. French; Willard H. Harting; Charles A. Hughes: 
Taizo Kato; F. W. Kent; Edward and Emil Kopp: 
Burr K. Osborn; Dr. J. B. Pardoe; Henry A. 
Pratt; F. H. Rodgers; J. Herbert Saunders; James 
Thomson; Alfred $. Upton; The Walters; Paul Wie- 
rum; A. Workman. 


Subjects for Competition—1920 


“‘Twilight-Pictures.” Closed January 31. 
“Still-Life.” Closed February 28. 
““Nature-Studies.” Closes March 31. 
“Rainy-Day Pictures.” Closes April 30. 
“‘Miscellaneous.”” Closes May 31. 
“‘Speed-Pictures.”” Closes June 30. 
“Rural Scenes.” Closes July 31. 
“‘Shore-Scenes.” Closes August 31. 
“‘Qutdoor-Genres.” Closes September 30. 
“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.” Closes November 30. 
“Indoor-Genres.” Closes December 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Must Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, continue to ignore some of the 
rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? Besides, the Editors 
are too busy with other matters to stop to write to 
the careless competitor for missing information. 

This is often the reason why careless entrants wonder 
what-has become of their prints. Let them be more 
careful in the future. We will do our part if they will 
do theirs. 
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CHARM OF TWILIGHT 


GUY E. OSBORNE 


FIRST PRIZE— TWILIGHT-PICTURES 


Prevention of Blisters 


PrESENT-Day practice is more favorable towards pre- 
ventive than to remedial measures, says Studio-Light, 
and the prevention of any trouble is safer, more satis- 
factory and in the end much cheaper than the applica- 
tion of a remedy after the trouble has occurred. 

It is quite true that in many uses of chemicals it is 
difficult to anticipate trouble, but in photography there 
are such simple rules to follow and so much practical 
information at hand that there is little excuse for trouble 
if simple preventive measures are used. 

Blisters may be produced on any gelatine-paper if 
the gelatine is abused, and when you think of the treat- 
ment the gelatine receives you can readily see that it is 
under a constant strain from the time it goes into the 
developer until it comes out of the final wash-water. 

Immediately a print is placed in the developer the 
gelatine begins to swell as it fills with water, and this 
swelling is increased by the alkali in the solution and 
by heat. The developer should not be too hot, and 
although it must contain alkali, there should not be 
too much. 

These precautions should be observed, not because 
prints are likely to blister in the developer but because 
such precautions will help to prevent blisters further 
along. 

If prints do contain an excessive amount of alkali and 
are carried from a warm developer into a strongly acid 
short-stop solution or fixing-bath, there is likely to be 
trouble at once. The action of the acid on the alkali 
in the gelatine forms a gas, and immediately there are 
thousands of miniature volcanic eruptions on the sur- 
face of the print. 


Normally, the pores of the gelatine are open, the gas 
blows off and no harm is done. But if an excess of 
alkali and warm developer has softened the gelatine, 
the pores or small canals running through it have been 
made smaller by the swelling mass—the vents have 
been closed and a blister forms. 

Rinsing after developing removes a considerable 
amount of the alkali in the gelatine, reduces the amount 
of gas formed and not only helps to prevent blisters but 
prevents the fixing-bath from becoming alkaline. 

The blisters we have mentioned are not air-bells but 
gas-bells. Correctly speaking an air-bell is caused by 
dissolved air in the water, and this condition is encoun- 
tered when the water used has been under high pressure. 

Heat such water and you will see the air expelled and 
the bubbles form on the side of the vessel. Used in a 
developer, the aérated water penetrates the gelatine and 
if the solution becomes warmer the air is either ex- 
pelled or the soft gelatine is blown up into an air-bell. 
The only safe way to use such water is to draw it in a 
barrel and allow it to stand over night before using. 
This allows the air to escape. 

So far as we have gone the preventive measures are 
simple; but there is one thing left which is probably 
the most frequent cause of blisters—worn-out fixing- 
baths. Use fresh fixing-baths, make them properly 
from good chemicals and don’t overwork them. It 
must be remembered that either acid or alkali will 
soften gelatine and it is the alum which has the harden- 
ing action. A worn-out acid fixing-bath will more 
likely soften gelatine than harden it, and the real strain 
on the gelatine comes when the print leaves the fixing- 
bath and goes into the wash-water. 

This may seem strange but it is true. The gelatine 
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A DUSKY GLOAMING 


is filled with hypo in solution and this solution is of 
high concentration, and the wash-water, free of chemi- 
cals, is of low concentration. There is an equalizing 
force which causes the water to rush into the gelatine 
faster than the hypo can diffuse out, and as this force 
is greater than the resisting power of soft gelatine, if 
there is a weak spot in the gelatine caused by soften- 
ing or swelling, that spot will develop a blister filled 
with water. 

The means of prevention is a fresh fixing-bath which 
will harden the gelatine-emulsion uniformly. Don’t 
attempt to renew a fixing-bath. It can’t be done prac- 
tically. A bath that is ready to be discarded is con- 
taminated by developing chemicals and some of its own 
properties have ceased to function. You can’t build 
it up. Use a fresh bath. 

There is one other general precaution to be observed. 
Keep the temperature of solutions as nearly uniform as 
possible. If the developer is 70 F. don’t have the 
hypo 50 F. and the water 80 F. A sudden change 
from warm to cold, or cold to warm solutions will often 
produce blisters. 

If prints are inclined to blister during toning, the 
remedy is to treat the prints with a 3% solution of 
formalin before toning. If prints have not been prop- 
erly hardened during developing and fixing, blisters 


SECOND PRIZE 
TWILIGHT-PICTURES 


ALEXANDER MURRAY 


may be caused by the hypo-alum bath being too hot, 
or if they are re-developed, by an acid bleaching-bath 
or an excessively strong sulphiding-bath. 

The fact that most printers are never troubled with 
blistered prints leads one to believe that only ordinary 
care is necessary to prevent the trouble, and in this case 
it is certain that prevention is always the safest meas- 
ure, as there is no really satisfactory cure. If a blis- 
tered print must be saved it may be immersed in equal 
parts of water and alcohol, then in a bath of alcohol. 


The Benefits of Photo-Era Publicity 


My dear Mr. French:— 

I want to thank you for forwarding the letter ad- 
dressed to me by the editor of The Farm Journal. I 
am just writing an article for him now on Nature-Study 
Photography. My article from Puoto-Era also 
brought me a request from Country-Life and I sold 
them five small prints for $17. Also landed one print 
in Popular Science at $5. Whenever I have occasion 
to mention photographic magazines to my friends, I 
tell them that PHoro-Era is the one magazine! 

Sincerely, 
LeuMan WENDELL. 
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SUNSET’S GLOW 


GEORGE 8S. NALLE 


THIRD PRIZE— TWILIGHT-PICTURES 


Press- and Portrait-Photographers 


THE question of a press-photographer poaching upon 
the preserves which the purely portrait-photographer 
has come to regard as his own was discussed a little 
while ago, and was freshly brought to our notice during 
the past week at a wedding function. On the arrival 
of the bride at her mother’s house after the ceremony 
a portrait-photographer who had been asked to come 
and make some groups of the wedding-party attended 
for that purpose. He was three-quarters of an hour 
late in keeping the appointment, but nevertheless spent 
something like an hour in making about half a dozen 
exposures on groups of the bride and bridegroom and 
of these latter with others of the party. He had 
scarcely packed up his apparatus and taken his de- 
parture when a motor-cyclist arrived with excellent 
finished bromide prints of the bride and bridegroom 
and the bridesmaids, made as they were leaving the 
church. A press agency’s photographer had asked 
these members of the party to halt for an instant on 
their ‘way to their carriages and had made several 
photographs, which were very good of their kind, and, 
at any rate, were thought to be excellent by members 
of the party, who evidently, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously, found some added merit in them in the fact 
of their very rapid production. In large towns com- 
petition of this kind is bound to go on, and it is for the 
portrait-photographer to consider how he shall deal 
with it. Plainly it is within his powers to offer the 
same kind of service as the press agency, which, as a 
rule, will score over the carefully posed group in the 
more pleasing expression of the subjects, even though 
the photographs may be inferior technically. On the 
other hand, such photographs as can be made while 
the wedding-party is dispersing from the church are 
usually not all which are required. Convention in 
most cases demands a group in which the parents and 
other friends of bride and bridegroom are included 


with them and are arranged with regard to the family 
connections. This is one way by which the business 
may be prevented from passing into the hands of the 
press-photographer, but obviously if the latter’s com- 
petition is to be met it must be met on his own ground. 
The British Journal. 


An Enlarging-Point 


Users of enlarging-lanterns with large condensors 
often fail to see the disadvantage under which they 
labor when using small plates, according to The British 
Journal. If we compare two lanterns, with equally 
strong illuminants, one having a condensor capable of 
covering a 614 x 814 and the other covering only a 
quarter-plate, the focal lengths of the condensors being 
in the same proportion to their diameter, we find that 
in the smaller apparatus only a quarter of the ex- 
posure necessary with the larger one need be given to 
obtain the same result. It is, therefore, an excellent 
plan to have a smaller condensor fitted so as to be inter- 
changeable with the large one when small negatives 
of considerable density have to be dealt with. More- 
over, more range can be obtained for centering the light 
in the case of extreme enlargement or reduction. An- 
other plan is so to arrange the negative-carrier that it 
can be brought forward into the convergent cone of 
rays so that a greater portion of this is utilized. This, 
unfortunately, necessitates a modification of construc- 
tion which would be difficult with most existing lan- 
terns, but which could easily be made by anyone build- 
ing his own enlarger. Another desideratum is a fine 
adjustment for focusing, which can be operated when 
the lantern is several feet from the easel. In some of 
the early cantilevers there was a screw-adjustment 
in the middle of the front board, which could easily 
have been fitted with a long detachable key. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


SPRING-FLOODS 


Advanced Competition—Miscellaneous 
Closes May 31, 1920 


In one sense, the annual Miscellaneous Competition 
may be considered to be a sort of consolation competi- 
tion. By that I mean that this one offers workers the 
opportunity to submit really meritorious pictures that 
were not suited to previous (special) competitions. 
It is a sort of pictorial safety-valve for those who— 
for one reason or another—did not win a prize or an 
Honorable Mention during the year. If for any 
reason the subjects listed in PHoto-Era for competi- 
tion failed to please him or if he was unable to meet 
the conditions imposed, the present competition gives 
the camerist carte blanche. There is no restriction, 
of any kind, with regard to subject. Needless to say, 
interest of subject—whatever it may be—originality 
of subject, composition and technical excellence will 
weigh heavily with the jury. In short, because the 
camerist is at liberty to select the subject, it does not 
follow that he is free to ignore artistic judgment and 
technique. 

The intelligent and well-equipped camerist need not 
go far to obtain real pictures of permanent value to 
himself and practical interest to others. Although 
landscapes are always of artistic value and interest, it 


KENNETH D. SMITH 


should not be inferred that home-portrait, outdoor- and 
indoor-genre, still-life, marine, camp, architectural, 
nature, speed and other pictures are unwelcome. 
However, “‘record’’ photographs are not desired in 
this competition. Try to decide whether or not the 
photograph you intend to send is of more than per- 
sonal or local interest. This particular point is one for 
every camerist to remember in all his work for public 
exhibition at camera-clubs or in the press. Let him 
bear in mind that there is a great world beyond his 
horizon that cares nothing for him unless he touches a 
sympathetic chord—something in common with what 
we can all comprehend and enjoy. 
The example, “Spring-Floods,’” by Kenneth D. 
Smith, is a picture well worth careful study. The 
originality of treatment, tone-values and portrayal of 
tremendous force make this picture a very unusual 
one. No doubt, many of our friends and readers have 
considered the attractiveness of a similar subject, but 
have failed to stand by their convictions and make a 
picture. The falls, so well portrayed by Kenneth D. 
Smith, were there for all to see and to photograph. 
Probably, many pictures have been made of this sub- 
ject from other points of view; but it remained for our 
friend to see what others failed to see. The same 
statement may be applied to hundreds of similar cases. 
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I know of one photographer, in New York, who made 
virtually all of his pictures in Central Park. So clev- 
erly did he select his subjects and point of view that 
many admirers of his work assumed that he must have 
traveled many miles into the country in search of his 
material. 

The Miscellaneous Competition offers an excep- 
tional opportunity to the worker who is waiting fer 
the psychological moment to enter the ranks of the 
“arrived” pictorial and _ technical photographers. 
There are many readers of PHoto-Era who have prof- 
ited by our efforts to make photography—artistically 
and technically—appeal to the man or woman who 
desires a mode of expression that meets, in great meas- 
ure, the yearning for the highest and best in art and 
nature. We admit that we do aim high. Sometimes, 
we are reminded to “come back to earth’; neverthe- 
less, we have noticed that many beginners have become 
first-prize winners in these competitions and that they 
have given our editorial efforts full credit for their 
own steady progress and final success. Now is the 
psychological moment for ambitious beginners who 
have won their spurs in the Beginners’ Competitions 
to enter the larger field offered by the present com- 
petition. 

Whatever subject you workers select, do not forget 
that the things that are truly great are invariably 
simple. One flower-study beautifully composed is 
worth a dozen flowers grouped in awkward fashion. 
Likewise, one landscape that conveys one distinct 
impression to the beholder is worth many that may 
contain three separate compositions absolutely unre- 
lated. It is very much like trying to see how many 
persons you can include on a plate or film—invariably 
some one’s head or foot is omitted and the result is 
neither a group nor a portrait. Strange as it may 
seem, the simpler the composition, the more difficult 
it is to perpetuate. Those who may doubt this asser- 
tion will do well to try to photograph one flower, apple, 
vase, pair of gloves, tree, person or animal and make 
such a picture a delight to the eye. 

Human nature is ever an interesting study. Often, 
it strives to attain freedom of action and thought, only 
to be nonplussed by the very freedom it has sought. 
As applied to these competitions contestants sometimes 
write that for us to specify what the competitions shall 
be is a mistake, and that it has a tendency to nip photo- 
graphic talent in the bud. Although it may be true in 
certain cases, we are still unconvinced that our state- 
ment in advance of subjects for competition is not the 
best method to pursue, after all. This Miscellaneous 
Competition is an excellent opportunity for those who 
may have felt hampered by our restriction of subjects. 
Needless to say, we are endeavoring to have these com- 
petitions serve our readers’ interests to the very best 
advantage. If, inadvertently, we have suppressed the 
pictorial ambition of a budding genius by our usual 
method of classification, the present competition will 
offer him a much-coveted opportunity. 

The matter of the best presentation is one that 
demands your best critical judgment as well as your 
best executive ability. A print may be faultless, tech- 
nically, and yet fail to make an appeal to the emotions 
of the beholder. On the other hand, a print which in 
reality is faulty on the technical side, may be filled with 
poetry and mystery—gaining and holding the interest 
which the merely literal could never arouse for a 
moment. Above all, remember that your picture 
represents you, and that it will make its appeal in 
proportion to the time, thought and skill that you put 
into the making of it. In literary work the student is 
advised to select subjects that interest him and of which 


he has direct knowledge. Unless he adheres to this 
excellent advice he is very apt to write an article or 
story that fails to interest the reader because of its 
lack of personality and authority. Virtually the same 
advice applies to you ambitious workers. If a beau- 
tiful landscape appeals to you and you portray it 
truthfully, the picture will arouse in the beholder the 
same delight that you experienced when you first 
beheld the subject. 

Technical knowledge of composition is invaluable 
as a means to express that which is beautiful, true and 
spiritual, but remember that of itself the technical is 
cold and lifeless. True art comes first from the heart 
and then from the mind. Your pictures may be per- 
fect in workmanship; but if they fail to inspire, please 
or otherwise move the beholder, you have not suc- 
ceeded in true artistic photography. Emphasis is 
placed purposely on this point, because of the many 
who fail to realize its truth. Conversely, it does not 
follow that because you are not a professional photog- 
rapher, you are incapable to produce winning pictures. 
Look to the inspiration of your effort. If it be strong, 
fine, true, beautiful and pure, you cannot fail. Such 
trivial technical mistakes as you may make are lost 
sight of in the appreciation of the appeal that you 
have tried to make with the knowledge and equip- 
ment at your disposal. 

Indeed, we hope that all the pent-up pictorial emo- 
tions of many of our readers will find an outlet in a 
true and beautiful expression of the photographer's 
love of nature, humanity and spirituality. This com- 
petition represents the freedom of thought and action 
that some of our readers have hoped to obtain. It 
will be interesting to study carefully their pictorial use 
of this greatly desired freedom. In photography, as 
in other lines of endeavor, we turn instinctively to 
those subjects that we love most whenever we have 
the opportunity to do so. Unconsciously, we reveal a 
bit of our true character in so doing. Photographic- 
ally, and otherwise, this is what we hope will make the 
present competition particularly desirable. The ex- 
pression of individuality is one of the chief attractions 
of photography, and those workers who are sure of 
themselves and of their equipment should be able to 
enter this competition with assurance and pleasure. 
Let them remember that self-expression is always in- 
teresting and educational. 

No doubt, many of our readers have enjoyed Kip- 
ling. One of his stories that has always impressed 
me is “The Ship That Found Herself.” In it he de- 
scribes how a new vessel made her first voyage and how 
each bolt, rivet, stanchion, deck-beam and spar dis- 
covered its special function and learned to work har- 
moniously to make the great ship staunch and speedy. 
The individual cannot hope to be a master of every 
branch of photography. He may become a specialist 
in portraiture and eventually attain fame; but he can- 
not be a master of portrait, marine, landscape and 
nature photography—that is, not as a rule. Now, 
if he sticks to his portraiture, another to his marines, 
and still another to landscapes, each will function 
efficiently in his special sphere and all together they 
will promote the growth and success of photography. 
By finding himself, the camerist will eliminate the 
deadwood of purposeless experimenting and will be 
enabled to focus his heart and mind on the attainment 
of the highest and best in the special field he knows to 
be his own. The work that a man or woman loves 
to do is very apt to be the work that he or she can do 
best. Let us see what branch of photography each of 
our contestants considers his special field of photo- 


graphic activity. A. H. B. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION ff 


Closing the last day of every month ¢ 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Beginners’ Competition , 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


Prizes 
First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 
but original themes are pref ; 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in books. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. A signed statement to this effect should ac- 
company the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 214 x 314 
to and including 314 x 514 inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may be 
entered. They should be simply and tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-:Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface paper are not 
suitable for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P.O.P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of Pxoto-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. However, he may dis- 

of other prints from such negatives after he shall 
ine received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 

a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 

. Besure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless they 
are packed with double thicknesses of stiff corrugated 
board—not the flexible kind, or with thin wood-veneer. 
Large packages may be sent by express. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed January 31, 1920 


First Prize: Edwin A. Jenkins. 
Second Prize: Dr. H. Pieter. 
Honorable Mention: H. B. Kiefer; G. A. Smith. 


The Beginner and Nature 


Di you ever stop to think what would become of 
photography if we could not turn to nature for subject- 
material? What would the pictorialists do for marines, 
landscapes, cloud-effects and woodlands? What would 
the nature-photographer do for subjects? What would 
the beginner do for his vacation-snapshots at the sea- 
shore, in the mountains or by the banks of some beau- 
tiful river? To my way of thinking, in popular par- 
lance, photography would be pretty well “shot to 
pieces” without nature to turn to for pictorial inspi- 
ration. For this very reason, the beginner should 
learn early in his photographic career to study nature 
and to love the great out-of-doors. 

It does not follow that because I urge the beginner 
to study nature that he must go far afield. On the 
contrary, some of the most satisfactory subjects may 
be found close at hand—even in the camerist’s own 
garden or in a nearby park. The first step is to culti- 
vate the ability to observe accurately. It is not 
enough to say that one saw a bobolink. One should 
be able to tell its size approximately, describe its white 
and black markings and know its rollicking song. The 
same statement should apply to any animal, bird, 
insect or reptile that one chances to meet. Then there 
are the flowers and trees, too, that require accurate 
identification. Moreover, cloud-formations and a gen- 
eral knowledge of meteorological conditions will prove 
to be of immense value. No doubt, the reader is ask- 
ing what all this has to do with photography. Let me 
assure him that it has much to do with it. By culti- 
vating an accurate knowledge of nature, the photog- 
rapher attunes his heart and mind to the grand sym- 
phonies of the great outdoors and thus is enabled to 
portray pictorially the beauties of the sea, mountain 
and forest. Does anyone suppose for one moment 
that Alexander Dawes Du Bois could have written and 
illustrated his poem, “To a Lone Fir’”—in January, 
1920, PHoto-Era—if he had not been attuned to the 
grandeur of the scene before him and to the dramatic 
appeal of the lone giant fir on that fire-swept, desolate 
mountain-side? 

My plea for accuracy in making observations of 
nature is based on the need to have pictorial represen- 
tations of nature true to the life. Also, to name a tree, 
flower or animal correctly often adds to its appeal. 
For example, if Mr. Du Bois in his poem had men- 
tioned merely a large tree instead of the fir, much of 
the literary and dramatic appeal would have been 
lacking because the student of nature, knowing the 
habitat of the fir-tree, could appreciate the desolate 
character of the, surroundings of the fir in the poem. 
Another incongruity would be to portray a hot-house 
rose in a vase and label the picture “‘ From the Heart of 
Nature.” Conversely, to make a photograph of a 
Lady’s Slipper on a library-table“and call it, “‘The 
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STUDY 


EDWIN A. JENKINS 


FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Florist’s Favorite” would be an insult to any observer 
who knows the secluded character of the orchid’s habi- 
tat—deep in the woods. The photographer who un- 
derstood and loved nature would be incapable of such 
a blunder. Even if his mind said yes, his heart would 


say no. 

It should be evident to the beginner that a sound 
rudimentary knowledge of the ways of animals, birds, 
trees and flowers is of much practical photographic 
value. The ability to observe intelligently and accu- 
rately will enable the camerist to plan and to execute 
his outdoor photographic work to advantage. It mat- 
ters little whether the subject is a landscape, mountain- 
peak or placid lake. From his store of nature-lore, the 
photographer will be able to portray with his camera 
that which he knows to be true to the beauty and 
grandeur before him. Some one has said that nature 
is always beautiful. By this is meant that, if the cam- 
erist comes upon a group of flowers at the roadside, he 
will find the flowers so arranged with regard to color 
and composition that they will blend harmoniously 
with their immediate surroundings. This is an open 
question. However, the fact remains that fidelity to 
nature as he finds it, not as he would wish it to be, is 
the beginner’s surest way to success. 

The reader may wish to know how the ability to 
describe a meadowlark will help him to make a good 
picture. Let me explain. To be able to describe a 
meadowlark from actual observation, a person must 
go to the meadow-lands. If he is even ordinarily in- 
terested, he cannot fail to see and hear many things of 
which he has meager knowledge. The fact that he 
does not know, is very apt to arouse his curiosity. Once 
that his curiosity is aroused, he will bend every energy 
to satisfy it and, in so doing, he will absorb uncon- 
sciously a large amount of information. The result is 
that he grows to love the quiet meadow-lands, to note 
the play of light and shade across the waving grasses 
and to wait for suitable cloud-formations to heighten 
the pictorial effect. Incidentally, he has seen the 


meadowlark at rest and on the wing and knows its 
beautiful song by heart. The whole experience has 
aroused the person’s finer and more spiritual self. He 
has become attuned to the symphony of the free winds 
of Heaven who acknowledge no control save that of 
the Master-Mind. 

Perhaps, the reader is inclined to think that I am 
striving for an effect. Iam; but for the benefit of the 
beginner—not of myself. If I can arouse every be- 
ginner to realize what it will mean to him to know and 
to love nature, I have achieved the effect I desired. 
My plea is neither new nor original. The basis of all 
true art is the human heart. If it pulses in harmony 
with the beautiful things in life and in nature, its pos- 
sessor is enabled to mold by pen, chisel, brush or 
camera the hearts and minds of those less fortunate 
than he. When I stop for a moment to think of the 
infinite pictorial possibilities which lie in nature, I 
wonder that any normal man or woman can remain 
unmoved by the appeal. However, there are those 
who need a kindly hint sometimes to avail themselves 
of opportunities right at hand. 

In a few weeks, nature will become more and more 
attractive until at the height of the summer there will 
be thousands of beginners who will be out with their 
cameras trying to portray what they believe to be 
beautiful. Then, it will become apparent who among 
those thousands has learned to know and to love 
nature. In one case, there will be reflected the heart 
of the maker and in another the coldness of one who 
**has eyes but sees not, and ears but hears not” the 
still, small voice of the great outdoors. The beginner 
should begin now to prepare himself to know nature 
and, in so doing, he will find that he has become a 
better, more sympathetic and truer man. It may not 
be apparent to the layman; but to the lover of nature 
and photography it is self-evident that to make beauti- 
ful pictures the photographer must first have the love 
of beauty in his heart. 

A, 
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LA PANNE 


DR. H. PIETER 


SECOND PRIZE— BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Emulsion-Making 


RENEWED interest is being shown in the making of 
emulsions. Although the available data is rather 
meager, The Amateur Photographer points out editori- 
ally the existing possibilities with regard to emulsion- 
making. 

Oné effect of the high prices of sensitive materials 
has been to suggest to some amateurs that they should 
make their own plates. There are probably not more 
than a score of amateur photographers now living who 
have made and coated emulsion, and it is quite safe to 
say that none of these have any notion that by doing 
so to-day they could effect an economy; but among 
the newcomers to the ranks it is possible that there may 
be some eager to try their hands at it. There are dif- 
ficulties enough in the way. Working-instructions in 
plate-making have not been published for about a 
quarter of a century; but a copy of Abney’s “ Photog- 
raphy with Emulsions,” if it can be picked up second- 
hand, will be found to contain such details as were 
known before plate-making became an industry. A 
suitable gelatine for the purpose will be hard to obtain 
in small quantities, we expect; but the other materials 
are readily accessible. The amateur with a roomy 
darkroom, with facilities to dry the plates when made, 
with some laboratory-practice and with an aptitude for 
the work, might find the manufacture of a few dozen 
plates a very interesting and certainly an instructive 
operation. High speed he will not be able to obtain 
without a good deal of experiment, and good luck; 
but a landscape-plate is not beyond the capacity of 
such a worker as we have described. As a lesson in 
cleanliness and accuracy of manipulation, plate-making 
cannot be surpassed; and it is certain also to give 
whoever tries it a greater admiration than ever for the 
wonderful perfection which has been attained in the 
product of our standard makers. But as an economy 


—well, perhaps someone will do it and let us have his f 
balance-sheet. We can only say that we shall be very 
pleased to publish what—if complete—would be an 
exceptionally interesting document. 


Foggy Days 


Lonpon is famous for its foggy weather, and the 
advice given by The British Journal may be found 
equally applicable to cities in other parts of the world 
similarly afflicted. The weather during the past few 
weeks has been quite seasonable, or, in Air-Force par- 
lance, visibility is low. To photographers this means 
that the light is poor and that flat negatives are the 
order of the day. However, there are few studios now 
that are not provided with electric light, so that expos- 
ures are always possible; but there is so far no means 
to clear the atmosphere, despite the promises of experts F P 
to precipitate the suspended carbon by electric dis- 
charges. There are fortunately some ways to miti- 
gate the trouble caused by fog in the studio, which 
photographers should not overlook. One is the em- 
ployment of as short-focus a lens as can be used with- . 
out causing noticeably bad drawing, so that as little 
atmosphere as possible intervenes between lens and 
sitter. Another is to screen off all light which is not 
actually falling upon the sitter. If two exposures be 
made—the same-sized image being obtained in each 
case, one with a sixteen-inch lens and the other with 
a ten-inch—it will be found that the latter is appreci- 
ably more brilliant, and a further improvement can 
be made by building a sort of tunnel with backgrounds 
or screens so that the camera-end of the studio is in 
shadow. Full development should be given so as to 
secure as much contrast as possible, and although the 
negatives may look rather muddy, they will yield fairly 
bright prints. » 
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THE GRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


A Call for Practical Articles 


Tue editor of this department believes that there are 
many readers of PHoto-Era who will be glad to co- 
operate with him to make The Crucible an eminently 
helpful department and to widen its scope. To this 
end, we will offer each month a three-month subscrip- 
tion to any reader who contributes the most practical 
and helpful article of not more than three hundred 
words. We are specially desirous to receive items that 
are new, technical and of scientific value. Contribu- 
tions, other than the winning article, that possess suffi- 
cient merit will be published with full credit to the 
author. It is not necessary that contributions be of 
special literary merit, as the editor will edit—when 
necessary—all material submitted to this department. 
Although items of technical interest are desired, we 
do not desire articles that involve highly scientific 
chemical and technical formule or to discuss subjects 
in language that is incomprehensible to the average 
amateur or professional photographer. In_ short, 
it is the editor’s aim to make this department un- 
usually interesting and to avoid “dry-as-dust” arti- 
cles that would interest only the trained chemist or 
physicist. The hearty co-operation of every reader 
of Puoro-Era is asked in order that we may make 
this department of exceptional practical value and 
interest at the very outset. 


Enlarging Films by Expansion 


Apropos of the interesting article, ““A Photographic 
Gambol” by L. B. Flint in January, 1920, Puoto-Era, 
we call attention to the following letter from Godfrey 
Wilson in a recent issue of The British Journal. Mr. 
Wilson writes in answer to a correspondent who asks 
about the method of enlarging negative-films by strip- 
ping and expansion—a process that has never been 
popular because the photographer never knows the 
amount of enlargement he will get or the degree of 
reduction in density. ‘‘The process,” Mr. Wilson goes 
on to say, “first advocated, I believe, in 1882 was 
boomed in 1891, in which year Cresco Fylma, a com- 
mercial preparation, was patented. You are, I think, 
right in saying that the marketed powder consisted of 
sodium fluoride and tartaric acid; but for home- 
manufacture hydrochloric acid is to be preferred. I 
made many experiments at the time, and found that a 
serviceable solution could be- made by dissolving a 
dram of either sodium or potassium fluoride in a pint 
of water, and then adding a little—say 50 or 60 drops— 
of hydrochloric or sulphuric acid. On immersing the 
unvarnished negative—the newer the better—in the 
solution the film leaves the glass and becomes enlarged 
about 11% linear, after which it is washed and floated 
and dried upon a fixed and washed unexposed dry- 
plate of the required size. 

About the time this method of enlarging was the 
craze, a French experimenter stated in the pages of the 
Moniteur that the following solution for film-enlarge- 
ment could not be beaten:—Hydrofluoric acid, 14 02z.; 
citric acid, 1 0z.; glycerine, 14 0z.; glacial acetic acid, 
Y4 oz.; water to 8 ozs. All by weight. This formula, 


it will be noted, includes hydrofluoric acid, the orthodox 


but very troublesome liquid for stripping films, which 
other experimenters have in one sense eliminated, the 
acid and the sodium in the rival formule combining 
and setting free the necessary fluoric, it being consid- 
ered better and safer to get the latter indirectly than 
to use the actual product which needs an india-rubber 
bottle for storage because of its action upon glass. 

The above solutions may be used for film-stripping 
when no enlargement is necessary; the enlargement 
does take place, but the film is taken back to its original 
size by soaking in a bath of methylated spirit. So far 
so good, but I have found the greatest difficulty in 
making the spirit-treated films adhere to a fixed-out 
and washed dry-plate, the task from beginning to end 
not being so simple as some of the text-books would 
have us believe it to be.” 


Niépce’s Cardinal Plate 


Amonc the historical evidences of the earliest period 
of experiment in what afterwards became photography 
is the metal-plate photo engraved by Nicephore Niépce, 
which is preserved at the little museum at Chalon-sur- 
Sadne, in which are collected many other relics of the 
French inventor. It is usually stated, says The British 
Journal, that the date of the making of this plate, 
which represents a portrait of Cardinal d’ Ambroise, by 
Niépce, was 1824. We see, however, in the current 
issue of the Bulletin of the French Photographic Society 
that M. G. Potonniée, as the result of an analysis of 
early documents and correspondence relating to the 
work of Niépce, has come to the conclusion that the 
date of the plate should be two years later, namely, 
1826. The earlier date appears to have been ascribed 
by a local collector of Niépce’s specimens without suffi- 
cient evidence. M. Potonniée is able to show from the 
correspondence of Niépce with the Parisian engraver, 
Lemaitre, by whom the plate was proofed, that it is a 
matter of almost absolute certainty to assign the year 
1826 to it. The question may seem an exceedingly 
minor one, but inasmuch as proofs from the plate are 
preserved in the Chalon Museum, in the Musée des 
Arts et Metiers and by the French Photographic Society, 
all bearing the earlier and erroneous date, there seems 
good reason for drawing attention to an historical error 
which has survived too long. 


Hypo and Hypoing 


SPEAKING of hypo, have you noticed that the direc- 
tions given for working with plates and films, gaslight 
and bromide papers invariably call for the use of an 
acid-fixing bath? And did you ever ask that compen- 
dium of wisdom, the clerk behind the photo-counter. 
to elucidate the whyfor of the acid in the bath? If so, 
you learned that the acid and the alum harden the gel- 
atine and stand between the otherwise defenseless pho- 
tographer and a host of painful disasters, such as ruined 
films, frilled plates and blistered enlargements. 

And yet, if you are an amateur who combines a spirit 
of adventure with a limited photographic budget, you 
will get a thrill not entirely unpleasant by defying all 
advice and admonition and by leaving out the alum 
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and the acid and the sulphite when you compound your 
next fixing-bath. Simply dissolve one pound of hypo 
in two quarts of water, and label the bottle, “Just as 
good as acid-fixer that costs three times as much.’ 
And for almost all purposes you will find that it lives 
up to its title. 

With some packages of P M C bromide paper I have 
gotten blisters when: plain hypo was used, but other 
batches of the same paper gave no trouble. The blis- 
ters can be prevented easily, however, by giving each 
sheet two minutes’ immersion in a formaldehyde bath— 
one part commercial formaldehyde to 100 parts water 
—at some time before the final washing. It seems to 
make no difference whether this comes before or after 
developing or after fixing. An alternative scheme is 
to use a bath of one teaspoonful of alum to 10 ounces 
of water between the fixing and washing. No other 
paper that I know requires this precaution. 

In eight years’ experience with it I have had virtu- 
ally no other troubles traceable to lack of hardener 
in the plain fixing-bath. I work the hypo until it 
is nearly exhausted and then discard it. Its fixing 
ability is well indicated by the quickness with which it 
clears a negative. When using paper, I test the bath 
by dropping in a piece of film torn from a discarded 
roll. If this does not clear within five minutes I either 
throw out the hypo or use a fresh bath following the 
weak one. The advantage of the latter scheme is that 
it uses up the entire strength of the weak hypo and yet 
takes no chances with it. Furthermore, the prints get 
twice the usual exposure to the hypo-solution and are 
less apt to suffer from insufficient fixation due to stack- 


ing in the trays. H. H. Buss. 


A Substitute for Photographic Albums 


Frypinc the cost of photograph albums to be rather 
high, I tried the following with excellent results. 
I obtained a cheap loose-leaf binder 814” x 1014”, a 
few sheets of black, brown and gray paper, cut them 
to 8 x 10 size and fitted them in the binder, thus ob- 
taining an album for about one-third the cost of the 
regular article. 

My method of mounting may be of interest. The 
photographs range in size from 3x 4 to 5x7, but I 
rarely mount more than one on a page and never more 
than two, as I have noticed that in the usual amateur’s 
album, many a good picture is “‘killed’’ by overcrowd- 
ing, by the color of the mount, or by placing pictures of 
different “‘keys’’ on the same page when the one de- 
tracts from the other. Excellent results are obtained 
by multiple mounting, and for this I have used covers 
from catalogs and brochures and even ordinary brown 
wrapping paper, the sole consideration being what 
would show the print to the best advantage. 

I may add that the paper used for the pages was ob- 
tained from a printer and is known, I believe, as 
**cover-stock.”” It is obtainable in a great variety of 
shades and finishes and at a trifling cost. 

When care is exercised in the mounting, the result 
is a series of pictures rather than the usual jumble of 


“snapshots.” D. C. ATKINs. 


A Suggestion for Slow Snapshot-Exposures 


Most of us—although we are apt to brag about our 
steady nerves when using a small hand-camera— 
occasionally “‘ wiggle” and, perhaps, spoil a picture that 
we very much want. There does not seem any way 
out of it; but I have a plan which saves at least part of 


the tremble of the camera and substitutes for it if any, 
a slight swinging motion. Just a plain stick to rest on 
—not against—the shoulder with the front end beveled 
off so that the camera being level will have the direct- 
finder on a level with the eye without bending the head 
down to it. And in addition the usual tripod-screw 
to attach it. 

If I do not have this equipment with me, I substitute 
a cane or any stick I can pick up and rest it on my 
shoulder as described and hold the camera against 
the stick with the hand that holds the camera. In 
using the prepared stick with the tripod-screw I can 
either view the picture in the finder; or, if in too much 
of a hurry for that, I sight over the finder, the same as 


in sighting a gun. Witiium H. Bracar. 


Gas-Leakage from Flexible Metallic Tubes 


A PRACTICAL hint with regard to leaky gas-tubes is 
given in The Amateur Photographer. Photographers 
use a large quantity of flexible metallic tubing when 
enlarging or conducting other operations. Usually, 
the rubber-ends fixed on the pipes are very serviceable, 
and prevent any escape of gas. But sometimes, after 
a bit of service, these become slack, and the gas leaks 
considerably from the joints. Of course, the best 
thing in such a case is to get new rubber connecting 
pieces properly fitted on by the plumber. 

But it may happen that the leakage is discovered 
when this cannot be done for the moment, and the 
worker has to devise some means of stopping the es- 
cape or else work under evil-smelling conditions. At 
a pinch, ordinary soap can be rubbed well around and 
moulded into position. Melted sealing-wax can also 
be dropped around the joint. 

But the best material to use is ordinary orange- 
shellac varnish, which should be fairly thick in consist- 
ency. It is brushed around the joints and allowed to 
set. When set, it is not hard, like sealing-wax, but 
slightly flexible: and thus it makes a good serviceable 
joint, bending with the play of the tube and not crack- 
ing and allowing the gas to escape. 


Radiographs Direct on Bromide Paper 


Tuat the use of bromide paper in connection with 
radiography is feasible, was pointed out in a recent 
issue of The Amateur Photographer. A large number 
of X-ray pictures are now made direct on bromide 
paper without any intervention of a plate. The pos- 
sibilities of replacing plates by paper, of course, are 
limited; for paper is unsuited for the finest detail and 
gradation, which are to be appreciated only by trans- 
mitted light, and not by the reflected light which is 
used in examining a direct print. Nevertheless, as 
radiographers are finding out, bromide paper has its 
great advantage in economy and ease of manipulation 
when it comes to coarser subjects, such, for example, as 
undoubted fracture of bone. One radiographer who 
has been working on these lines says that the bromide 
paper of choice should be the most rapid positive paper 
that can be obtained—of the carbon or contrast type— 
and a surface about the same as that of a plate is to be 
preferred to an enamel-surface. An_ intensifying- 
screen should always be used, the tube should be softer 
than for plates, and the exposure for any special paper 
must be found by experiment. Metol-hydroquinone, 
the usual developer for radiographic plates, can be used 
for these prints also, with the addition of some extra 
bromide. The radiographer will do well to investigate 
the latest developments in his important specialty. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


L. L. D.—The best book on bird-photography 
in our opinion, is “*The Home-Life of Wild-Birds,” by 
Francis Hobart Herrick, with 160 original illustrations 
by the author. Although Mr. Herrick’s remarkable 
book was published fourteen years ago, it still remains 
without an equal, as regards the simplicity and efficiency 
of this method. Many books and articles on this 
subject have been printed since that time, but none 
approaches in simplicity and effectiveness, Mr. Her- 
rick’s method of photographing wild birds in their 
habitats, or in the open, close by. PxHoto-Era has 
published extracts with specimen illustrations from 
Mr. Herrick’s admirable book in April, 1919 and June, 
1918. This wonderful book is unfortunately out of 
print; but PHoro-Era has one copy at the original 
publisher’s price, namely $3. 


N. T. B.—The Goerz Dogmar F/4.5 lens will 
meet your requirements satisfactorily if your 
camera has sufficient bellows-extension. You 
will be able to utilize the three-focus advantage; 
namely, the complete lens, the front combination and 
the back combination. By writing to the C. P. Goerz 
American Optical Company, 317 East 34th Street, 
New York City, you will obtain complete data as to 
the exact focal lengths of the various combinations. 
Without reserve, we can state that the lens, for the 
purpose you intend to use it, will meet every test. 


A. F. H.—Spots on postcards in the developer 
may be due to spots that are in the cards. If so, there 
is no remedy—the cards are useless. However, the 
spots look to us to be very much like those that are 
caused by undissolved particles in the developer. 
Before we condemn the postcards we should advise 
passing the developer through cotton placed in glass- 
funnel. This operation would strain out any undis- 
solved particles. If spots continue to appear, there 
can be no doubt that they are caused by something 
in the cards and we should advise you to communicate 
with the manufacturers. 


C. A. F.—Diaphragm-stops on Zeiss Protar 
lenses are often marked 34, 27, 17, 12 and so on, the 
numbers getting smaller as the size of the stop de- 
creases. The method usual with Messrs. Zeiss—until 
recently at any rate—was not to mark the F/-numbers 
on the diaphragm at all; but to mark the iris with 
the number of millimeters in the diameter of the aper- 
ture. We think that this has happened in your case. 
If the marks are the millimeters in the diameter of the 
aperture, divide the focal length in millimeters—which 
you will find engraved on the cell of the lens—by such 
figures in order to obtain the F/-number of the differ- 
ent stops. 


W. E. E.—The diaphragm-markings of the 
earlier Protar lenses offer some difficulty to pho- 
tographers. From your statement that the diaphragm 
is marked up to 29 mm.—about 1} inches—we assume 
that the lens is one of the very earliest Protar lenses that 
were produced, although none the less excellent for that 
reason. All of the more modern lenses are marked 
with either U.S. or F diaphragm-values. Your front 
element series VII F 35 cm. is equivalent to our present 
1334-inch Bausch & Lomb Protar series VII and the 


rear element series VII F 29 cm. is equivalent to our 
11,';-inch series VII element. The combination gives 
you an equivalent focus of approximately 7 inches 
which as you assume in your letter corresponds to a 
VILA5x7. This can be fitted in a Volute shutter 
No. 2. You could also add at any time a No. 2 series 
VII 5 x7 so as to make 2 complete ““C” set. You men- 
tion having also a No. 3 F/4 Wollensak Verito of dif- 
fused focus. This cannot be fitted in the No. 3 Volute 
shutter as the diaphragm-opening is too large for this 
shutter. 

With regard to your inquiry concerning the placing 
of the front and rear elements we always advise that 
the elements be used behind the diaphragm when used 
alone as the lenses are corrected for this position. 
The only time that we would suggest using a single 
element in front of the diaphragm would be in the case 
of a camera having a bellows-extension of too short a 
range to accommodate the focal length of the lens. 
In this case one can take advantage of the fact that 
the optical center of the series VII Protar lies outside 
the positive curve of the series VII element and, there- 
fore, a shorter bellows-extension can be used although 
retaining the advantage of size of image which would 
not be the case if you were using a lens in which the 
back focus and equivalent focus were nearly identical. 


M. L. E.—With regard to the image almost 
disappearing from the negative, we are under 
the impression that the difficulty encountered is due 
possibly to the fact that the plate was not thoroughly 
washed after using the Eastman Intensifier. This con- 
tains a chemical which, in combination with the Velox 
Re-Developer, acts as a reducer. This explains the 
unfortunate circumstance that the image almost dis- 
appeared. We cannot understand why after intensi- 
fication with the Eastman Intensifier, the image ap- 
peared as though it had been reduced, although you do 
not say that the print from the negative showed that 
reduction had taken place. If the fine detail has been 
lost as a result of the above treatment then we are 
afraid that nothing can be done to restore the detail. 
If the negative is too thin to make a good print, we 
would recommend making a duplicate positive and 
negative on a Seed 23 emulsion, developing fully so 
as to obtain the necessary contrast. 

T. M. R.—A slight scratch on one of the 
glasses of your lens will not leave a corresponding 
mark on the negative. If you disbelieve this, cut a 
little piece of black paper, stick ic on the lens and make 
a picture. We cannot imagine what is wrong; but if 
you obtain negatives with a “mark” on them you may 
be quite sure that that mark cannot originate in any 
corresponding mark on the lens. If there is a mark 
on the lens, then it is certainly a matter for the makers 
of the lens. However, unless it interferes seriously 
with the working we would not trouble about it. 

W. J.—There is no danger in handling hy- 
drofluoric acid, for in stripping negatives the acid- 
solution is used quite weak and need not be touched 
with the fingers. The acid requires to be bought in a 
gutta-percha bottle. Instead of the acid itself, you 
can use a mixture of sodium fluoride, hydrochloric and 
sulphuric acid. 
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YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the twentieth of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Puoro-ErA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. 


Tuis is a charming composition. The running water 
gives life and reality to the picture. If clouds were 
printed in, to avoid distraction by the bright patch of 
sky, the interest would concentrate upon the center of 
action. If the figure were on the opposite side, and 
the camera had been moved to correspond, several 
advantages would have been secured; the trees lining 
the road might have been a better background than 
the bald sky; more expression would have been shown 
in the figure; the operation inside the well would have 
been better lighted; the water would have been con- 
trasted with the shadow of the spout. Perhaps, if the 
picture had been made much later, when country- 
people usually draw water, these same effects might 
have been achieved. Neither the well nor the graceful 
young man in most modern clothes are old, so the 
title, ““At the Well,” would have been better. 


Artuur L. SEITER. 


I rutnx that all the prints I have seen of George W. 
French have been beyond my powers of criticism; 
but I think that I can suggest one or two improve- 
ments in this picture. In the first place, that big, 
blank space attracts the eye too much. A background 
of the trees necessitating a different viewpoint would 
have been better. Secondly, I do not see the need 
to obliterate the man’s features against a dark back- 
ground. If the top of the well had been raised as the 
sun was shining on the well, his face would have shown 
up much better. The action and position of the figure 
are very good. Although the exposure was sufficient 
for the shadows, it was too long for the water which 
has too solid and pulled-out an appearance. This 
could have been avoided by a shorter exposure and 
larger aperture of the lens. 1/20 or 1/25 second at 
U.S. 4 would have given enough depth. 

F. H. Ropcers. 


As in at least one other example of George W. 
French’s work, the action in this picture is particularly 
good. There is also an artistic sketchiness of effect 
which is rather surprising at F/16. The use of a 
14-inch lens gives a pleasing perspective to the geo- 
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THE PICTURE CRITICIZED THIS MONTH 


metrical lines of the well-top, and so far as the main 
composition is concerned, the viewpoint is well chosen. 
The rectangular patch of white sky is a defect that 
apparently could not be avoided; and it is unfortunate 
that the man’s head coincides with the horizon. The 
light-struck effect in the lower-left corner could be 
helped by allowing that part to print a little darker. 
Doubling the exposure would give more atmosphere 
to the background of non-actinic green and would 
probably show the subject’s face to better advantage. 
A little more margin at the bottom and sides might 


be an improvement. Winn W. Davinson. 


THERE are three centers of interest in “‘At the Old 
Well.” The man’s face, his hands and the water 
flowing from the spout. Good composition demands 
one center of interest—or at least one chief center. 
These three compete with each other. All three cen- 
ters of interest are in the center of the picture space, 
which is the weakest position. A different point of 
view may have given a better sky-line—especially if 
the picture were composed horizontally instead of 
vertically. The outline of the two trees “‘shoots the 
vision” right out of the picture and there is no lead 
back to a chief center of interest. The shadows are 
a little hard and that cast by the man’s form against 
the side of the well-casing should be eliminated or 
the man so placed that the shadow would not occur. 
The juxtaposition of the man’s face and the back- 


ground is unfortunate—it obliterates what detail there 


is in the face. Ernest J. Wess. 


Tue bright sky destroys the balance of masses and 
holds the eye away from the subject. It might be 
rubbed down to print quite a dark tone corresponding to 
a deep-blue sky at mid-day. At the same time I 
would get rid of the distracting highlight created by 
the roadway. The face of the figure might be dodged 
to preserve detail now lost, the flowing water bright- 
ened by retouching, and the tone-range of the picture 
slightly increased to attain a better representation of 
sunlight. Had the picture been made at an earlier or 
later hour, I believe that a better lighting would have 
been obtained. The action of the picture might not 
be clear to one unfamiliar with the internal construc- 
tion of such a water-raising device. 

Epwarps H. Siri. 


In “At the Old Well” the distance does not go 
back in a satisfactory manner and there is poor per- 
spective. The pump in its position on left is well 
placed, but the man’s body has such a “pull” to right 
that it makes the principal item badly centered. The 
blank sky with line of trees cutting through the hat is 
a bad feature. Cutting off 14-inch from left, 14-inch 
from top and 14-inch from lower margins “pulls” the 
picture together. Reducing the sky in the negative 
brings better perspective. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Tue current front-cover is adorned by a foreground- 
study of striking scenic beauty—due to the artistic 
skill of a “Pictorial Photographer of America,’ David 
J. Sheahan, and the courtesy of Tennant & Ward, 
agent of the publishers of “Pictorial Photography in 
America, 1920,”’ which work was reviewed in March 
Puoto-Era. In pictorial design—nay, in the form 
of the trees, the picture suggests a landscape by 
Claude Lorrain, although the intention to imitate that 
artist was far from the camerist’s mind. The prevail- 
ing sentiment in Mr. Sheahan’s stately composition, 
“Elysian Park Vista,” is cheerfulness—a happy 
attribute, indeed. The picture is one of one hundred 
masterpieces that form the pictorial feature of “Pic- 
torial Photography in America,” already referred to, 
and which represents for the first time in book-form the 
executive ability of the American worker in the field 
of pictorial photography. I hope that I may be par- 
doned if I express again my admiration for the energy 
and taste of the gentlemen to whom is due the suc- 
cessful publication of this pictorial annual. 

The sturdy figure that fills the space with dramatic 
action, tells the story of the storm in a manner at once 
impressive and convincing. It forms a worthy frontis- 
piece. To the beholder who has visited the Sistine 
Chapel, this handsome male figure recalls visions of 
rare artistic enjoyment, yet serves to call forth the 
appreciation of a masterly achievement in thematic 
conception and pictorial composition. Like the rest 
of the series of the subjects that illustrate the Third 
Los Angeles Salon, as described by Arthur F. Kales, 
Francis W. Cowell’s “‘Storm,” is described in the text. 

“Vanity,” page 170; 4 x 5 Graflex; 9-inch Wollen- 
sak Verito; stop, F/5.6; flashlight exposure; Ortho- 
non plate; pyro; Wellington Bromide. The model 
was Miss Ernestine Myers, a vaudeville favorite and 
graduate of the Ruth St. Denis School. This picture 
was hung also in. the Wanamaker Salon. 

*“‘Carnival-Dress”’; page 171; artificial light; 8 x 10 
Eastman view-camera; 1414-inchWollensak Verito; stop, 
F/4; 4 seconds; Standard Polychrome: pyro; carbon. 

“Night’s Curtain”; page 172; October, 4.30 P.M; 
4x 5 Graflex; 9-inch Portland lens; stop, F/6; Burke 
& James ray-filter; 1/25 second; Standard Orthonon; 
M. Q. developer; carbon, double print. 

As Kenneth Hartley makes his home in Colorado, in 
the shadow of her highest mountain, he has come 
to understand its aspects and moods. The view of 
Pike’s Peak, page 193, is one of many with which the 
artist has favored PHoto-Era, and may be accepted 
by the reader as a typical portrait of this majestic 
mountain. 

In Doris U. Jaeger’s felicitous portrayal of a young 
girl, page 194, the beholder has another opportunity to 
admire the interpretive ability of a “Pictorial Photog- 
rapher of America”—another member of the one 
hundred elect. The adolescent face is as charming in 
repose as in joyous animation, though it would seem 
to lend itself to an expression of serious meditation. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 
Tue thematic novelty and atmospheric beauty of 
Guy E. Osborne’s twilight-scene, page 197, won the 
jury’s supreme favor. The feeling of approaching 


evening has been interpreted with true poetic skill, 
and the placement of the group indicates appreciation 
of what is best in pictorial composition. Data: 
November, 4 P.M.; soft light, 81-inch Turner-Reich 
lens; stop, F/6.8; 1/25 second; three solution pyro 
and soda in tray; an enlargement was made—the sky 
being printed from a Wratten Wainwright Panchro- 
matic negative which was exposed just at sunset—and 
subsequently copied. Print on Buff, Iris Artura; 
Hydro-Elon. 

Alexander Murray’s panel, page 198, charms the 
eye by novelty of design and tonal quality. The pic- 
ture gains by a diffused reflection, the general tendency 
being to duplicate in sharpness of definition the reflec- 
tion of the object. Mr. Murray has shown admirable 
judgment in determining the proportions of his picture 
and in graduating his tones towards the extremities. 
Data: September 27, 1919; across Pleasure Bay from 
Castle Island at slack tide; about 6 p.m.; soft yellow 
light; 4x5 Premo; B & L, special lens, 614-inch focus; 
at F/8; 1/25 second; Cramer Iso Medium; Amidol; 
enlarged on P.M.C. No. 8. 

“Sunset’s Glow,” page 199, is in direct contrast to 
the preceding two pictures. It is brilliant, dramatic 
in character, and at once arrests the attention of the 
beholder. The pictorial arrangement is capital. The 
effect aimed at by Mr. Nalle would have been as 
pleasing, had the terrestrial objects appeared in a less 
intense black. 

Although “Spring-Floods,” by Kenneth D. Smith, 
page 200, has appeared in an earlier number of PHoro- 
Era, and is used on page 200 merely as an example of 
meritorious work, it gives genuine pleasure by its intense 
realism of the rushing waters, and the admirable tone- 
values. How superb is the contrast between the dark 
tones of the impetuously disappearing waters and the 
white, foaming masses of the impact below! And how 
tremendously effective and imposing would be a 
greatly enlarged print from the original negative! 
Data: Vermont; April; Premo No. 12, 24% x 344; 
34-inch Goerz Celor; stop, F/8; 1/25 second; Premo 
film-pack; tank with pyro; part of negative enlarged 
on Enlarging Cyko Plat. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Tue chief merit of the still-life entitled “Study,” 
by Edwin A. Jenkins, page 203, is the expressed appre- 
ciation of balance in composition. The effort is 
praiseworthy; but the object employed to provide the 
balance is too conspicuous; indeed, it is too strongly 
emphasized. It were better, had the object been 
placed back several inches, thus less sharply defined. 
The interest of the group might have been heightened, 
too, had the source of illumination been lower, thus 
causing longer shadows. Data: January; gas-light; 
Filmplate Premo; 64-inch Bausch & Lomb Plana- 
tograph lens; stop, U.S. 4; three-minute exposure; 
Seed 30 plate; Carbon Velox. 

In his picture entitled “‘La Panne,’’ Dr. H. Pieter, 
a camera-enthusiast in San Domingo, West Indies, 
shows a small boy adjusting or mending a toy-auto- 
mobile—a subject for an interesting genre. The 
arrangement is pleasing, in the main, but the principal 
objects in the picture are hampered by a busy back- 
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ground. The visible annoying obstacles scattered 
throughout the picture could easily have been removed 
before the exposure was made, or worked out in the 
negative. Of course, the boy’s upper clothing is a 
marring feature, showing insufficient preparation. 
Now, local reduction on the negative is the sole remedy. 
Data: August afternoon; Hermagis Aplanastigmat; 
at F/6.8; 2-time ray-filter, Cramer Iso; 1/5 second; 
Azo Glossy contact-print. 


Our Contributing Critics 


“How easy!” will be the remark made by our con- 
tributing critics when they behold this month’s picture 
to be offered upon the altar of sacrifice. It is hoped 
that the critics will treat the fair model with their 
usual gallantry. She couldn’t help the jazzed appear- 
ance of the ensemble; nor could the armful of domestic 
pets. ‘Gentlemen, I thank you!’”’ Data: In shade, 
4p.m.; 4x 5 Revolving-Back Graflex; 97-inch Bausch 
& Lomb Tessar; stop, F/4.5; 1/10second; Premo film- 
pack; tank; pyro; enlarged to 8 x 10 on Royal Bro- 
mide; re-developed. 


Periodic Interest in Photography 


Epitor Puoro-Era 
Dear Sir:— 

I have just been reading your editorial in the Feb- 
ruary number regarding prizes and earlier aspirants 
dropping out of the competitions. I have found in 
my own case that interest in camera-work, instrumental 
playing and other secondary occupations or hobbies 
comes in waves. While the camera, for instance, has 
the floor, I work over it harder and harder and the 
effort outdistances the results until it is thrown aside 
and not touched for six months or two years. By 
that time, the true values have been separated from 
the chaff, dust and silt, and work can be renewed on a 
clear field. 

My business is engineering, and the difference 
between camera-composition and engineering-design 
is noticeable. Nobody would successfully build an 
electric motor without first laying out each part and 
fitting them together on a layout-sheet. Each step 
and part must be finished and fitted before the whole 
can be completed. If any part fails, the whole fails. 
Camera-work is the reverse. We make a picture; 
it may be a faithful transcript, but not a picture. 
Then we try to find out why it is not a picture, and the 
effort appears like climbing the side of a vertical wall. 

Solution of such a difficulty usually consists in divid- 
ing the work into small steps, and mounting or solving 
each step or problem, as we go. A steel-bridge, for 
instance, may be placed in position by a large crane; 
but usually it is handled step by step with stagings, 
tackle, dummy-riders, ete. 

There is another point touching on this work— 
measurement of results. I read, the other day, that 
during the gold-strikes many enthusiasts were fooled 
by finding “‘near-gold”; but they were always unde- 
ceived when it was placed beside the real metal. Esti- 
mate of photographs seems to be subject to the same 
condition. Many of us, no doubt, have visited every 
exhibit available in order to get good ideas of meas- 
urement; but I have found many difficulties in that 
way. 

At a large city department-store, there was an exhibit 
of enlargements. There were several interesting prints; 
but to me the exhibit was a disappointment because 
the difference between it and the scenes represented 
seemed so great. At the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
last year, I looked at an exhibit there, enjoyed it in 


a way, went into the next room and found a colorful 
exhibit by a California artist of the outdoors. I again 
came away without interest in the photographs. The 
Cleveland Photographers’ exhibit offered the third 
effort. I enjoyed the work found there; but, in my 
mind, the pictures are fringed with looping curtains of 
special dark rooms, chair-and-scenery equipment for 
portrait-work and other stage-equipment. 

I find more things of value in the PHoto-Era to 
help me along than in any of the exhibits I have visited. 
I think that the best pictures—such as the “Outposts,” 
by Mr. Mortimer, in the February number—give a 
fine standard of comparison. Competition pictures, 
Mr. W. S. Davis’ pictures, and articles on the different 
steps of photography (I hope to gather these articles 
together to form a book) and the department, “Our 
Contributing Critics,” I find very interesting. 

Just lately, I have been helping in the preparation 
of a descriptive catalog on cranes. I have seen good 
photographs made, the prints retouched, the halftones 
made, and the printer’s copy from the press. One 
very good photograph was not retouched; but the final 
print was poorer than the print from the poorest re- 
touched photograph. Knowledge of these changes 
shows me that the published copy of the picture may 
differ considerably from the picture itself. So it would 
not be entirely fair to compare your own effort in a 
prize-winning competition with the published print of 
the prize-winning picture. 

The last wave of camera-enthusiasm roiled up the 
water and bucked me so hard against the rocks of dis- 
satisfaction and unreality, that the next one is a long 
time in coming. An automobile has opened the out- 
of-doors to me, and its mechanical troubles have occu- 
pied my spare time lately; I am sure that no one 
would dispute the reality of results in connection with 
an automobile. However, I know that the camera- 
interest will come back and, when I saw your article, 
this morning, I found that I wanted to put down in 
black and white just where I stood. When the next wave 
of interest comes, I hope to get a Speed Graphic cam- 
era because of its combination of large groundglass 
for composing, direct view-finder, rapid lens and shutter 
combined with compactness. Enlargements I hope to 
make on a suitable paper. Retouching, shading or pen- 
ciling would follow, and the result rephotographed on a 
large film. Contact-prints can then be made from the 
film. I hope that this will be one means to break up 
the work of making the picture into several parts, and 
making the tools suitable for their work without hav- 
ing a failure—unless everything works at its very best. 
I also have a feeling of considerable modesty in the 
pictures I expect to tackle. 

It occurred to me that, maybe, failure to win a prize 
in the PHoro-Era competitions is not the main thing 
that stops some workers. It might be dissatisfaction 
with the size of the results as compared to the effort— 
the failure in competition being only one indication of 
it. If this letter is of interest to you, I shall be glad 
that I wrote it. With best wishes for the prosperity 
of Puoto-Era, I am 

Very truly yours, 
A. M. Hotcoms. 


The Value Appreciated 


One of the leading pictorial workers expresses him- 
self as follows with regard to our monthly competitions: 

‘Tt is no small honor to get an award from the judges 
of PHotro-Era competitions. They set such a high 
standard and have so many first-class workers submit- 
ting their work to them. It keeps me keyed up all the 
time, trying to improve and better my pictures.” 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Editing Photographic Copy 


Reapers of Pooro-Era who appreciate good Eng- 
lish may not be aware that many of the articles and 
reports sent to this magazine are not printed as they 
are received. Far from it. They are written in all 
seriousness in a careless conversational style, punctu- 
ated with violations of grammar and orthography, in- 
congruous sporting-terms, rapid change of pronouns 
(no uniform adhesion to a particular one), and, fre- 
quently, with a strange disregard for accuracy of facts. 
Instead of publishing such copy in its original form, 
and thus subjecting the writers to ridicule, the Editors 
eliminate as many errors as possible, without affecting 
the writer’s individuality—although, it must be ad- 
mitted that his style consists wholly of the use of ob- 
jectionable or, rather, incongruous terms—and, when 
it means the rewriting of the whole article, the copy is 
returned to the writer. 

An error that is quite common with careless or inex- 
perienced writers, is the indiscriminate use of the pro- 
noun, as is illustrated in the following paragraph: “‘In 
making an indoor portrait, one should choose a room 
with plenty of distancé. You should place your (the) 
sitter in a comfortable chair and see that they are not 
disturbed. J make it a rule to put the sitter in a happy 
frame of mind before taking (photographing) them. If 
she is nervous, I ascertain the cause and change the 
subject. You should try and (to) avoid any unpleas- 
ant topic of conversation. Those that refer to her 
personal appearance make a big mistake. A little flat- 
tery goes a great ways (way). They should avoid using 
a lens of too short a focus. You should try and (to) 
use a regular portrait-equipment if possible, as a land- 
scape lens gives too much definition. J try and (to) 
find out what successful professionals use, and hire a 
lens like it from my photo-dealers. Pay a friendly visit 
to some big professional, and they will be glad to give 
us amateurs a friendly and practical tip (advice).”’ 

Why does the writer not use the pronoun correspond- 
ing to the first, second or third person, singular or 
plural, throughout, and be consistent? It would be 
just as clear and forcible for him to talk in the first 
person singular and, when making suggestions, to ap- 
peal to one person, using the third person singular. 
Besides, in referring to a person (no name or sex im- 
plied) it is correct to use the masculine pronoun, as, 
“If one (a person, anyone, anybody) wants to make 
portraits, he (not they) should give preference to the 
use of a regular portrait-lens.”” In this case, the pro- 
noun, he, refers to either sex—man or woman, and 
does not imply any preference for the male sex. 

Another common practice among young writers is 
to employ the possessive case your, when the definite 
article (the) would serve better and its use avoid mo- 
notony. I am sure that almost anyone would prefer 
a change in the following piece of advice quoted from 
a cotemporary, “First place your tripod firmly on the 
ground. Next screw your camera to your tripod, and 
swing it round (around) towards your picture. Place 
your head under your focusing-cloth, focus your pict- 
ure, set your shutter, insert your plateholder and you 
are ready to take (make) your picture.” The italics 
are ours. 


If correspondents who desire their contributions 
printed in the pages of PHoro-Era would kindly use a 
little more care in expressing themselves, grammati- 
cally, they would save the overworked Editors much 
valuable time. Fortunately, their number is not 
“legion,”’ but constitutes a small percentage of a large 


aggregate. 


The Meaning of the Degree Ph.D. 


THERE are some people whom it is very hard to sat- 
isfy. For instance, in response to a number of requests 
from sympathetic subscribers for a history of the Ed- 
itor, there was published in the issue of July, 1919, a 
thrilling though somewhat condensed history of the 
Editor. It must have been received with approba- 
tion by the readers of the magazine, although a few 
expressed themselves as being not quite satisfied with 
the information that had been supplied by the auto- 
biographer. Among the items on which information 
was desired was the degree of Ph.D. The Editor 
pleads guilty of negligence in this respect, but is glad 
to comply with the request made by these interested 
friends. In view of the fact that the bearer of this 
distinction was graduated from a distinguished Euro- 
pean university, is at least on speaking terms with 
several foreign languages, and has a practical knowl- 
edge of matters photographic, the mystic letters Ph.D. 
may stand for Doctor of Philosophy, Doctor of Phil- 
ology or Doctor of Photography. The acceptance of 
one or all of these interpretations would depend upon 
the number of years the inquirers have been subscribers 
to PHoto-Era. 


Trust not Ouija 


Tue Boston Traveler relates the following story: 
“‘A Boston man arrived at his hotel in New York the 
other day and immediately called for a Ouija-board. 
He had lost his handbag. Ouija was produced, and 
instructed him: ‘Collar place — depot.’ He accord- 
ingly hustled back to the station and to the haber- 
dasher’s shop, where ‘he remembered having stopped 
for some collars.’ He found the handbag. Wonder- 
ful! But what did the Ouija-board have to do with 
it? It told him nothing but what he had in his mind 
already. A person of ordinary intelligence would have 
racked his brains and remembered where he left his 
handbag, without bothering Ouija to spell out the 
answer. Before the Ouija-board is given too much 
credit for supernatural performances, it will be well 
to discount heavily for the purely natural ones.” 

Now we wonder if the plan of the forgetful Boston 
man is followed by the camerist who, on arriving home, 
lays a package of roll-films on the table and then 
realizes that he has left his camera somewhere; but 
where, he can’t remember. Will he consult the Ouija- 
board? If so, it may spell out the word “‘ Manicure.” 
With wifie looking on, he'll get precious little sympathy 
—maybe something else. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


Eastman Amateur Competition 


Prizes amounting to five hundred dollars will be 
awarded by the Eastman Kodak Company in a prize 
competition for amateurs. In judging the prize-com- 
petition entries, five factors will be considered: Attrac- 
tiveness of the subject; composition; interest of the 
idea in the picture; appropriateness of the setting and 
quality of the photography. Competition closes May 
1, 1920, and pictures must have been made prior to 
February 15, 1920. For a list of prizes, rules, regula- 
tions and general information address Prize Compe- 
tition, Advertising Department, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Pittsburgk Salon 


O. C. Rerrer, the active president of the Photo- 
graphic Section of the Academy of Science and Art 
of Pittsburgh, states that the Pittsburgh Salon, this 
year, is a brilliant success. The pictures are hung 
and arranged, with exceptional artistic effect, in one 
of the finest galleries of the Institute. The Pittsburgh 
Salon will be described and illustrated in the May 
issue of Pooro-Era. Readers who obtain their copies 
of the magazine at their dealer's, should leave their 
orders in advance. 


The Capitol Camera Club 


ACCORDING to news received from John W. Newton 
—several times first-prize winner in our Advanced 
Workers’ Competitions—the Photo-Pictorialists of 
Columbus, Ohio, is a body of workers that commands 
attention. It held an exhibition, recently, of mem- 
bers’ work, which established a high artistic standard 
and elicited high praise from the art critics of the local 
press. The Photo-Pictorialists of Columbus is an 
organization limited to twelve members, with a present 
membership of eleven, all business and professional 
men who are working for pictorial effects in photog- 
raphy. Incidentally—Columbus is the third largest 
city in Ohio. 


Photographic Books 


WE are glad to call attention to the editorial state- 
ment ‘which appeared recently in The Amateur Pho- 
tographer with regard to photographic books. Anyone 
not practically engaged in publishing finds it hard to 
understand how it is that at the present moment so 
many of the standard technical handbooks are out of 
print; but a moment’s thought will show that it is 
inevitable. Works of this kind are not published with 
the prospect of selling right out quickly; they are es- 
sentially volumes which enjoy a steady and continuous, 
rather than a rush sale. In recent years, the costs of 
book-production have increased to at least the same 
extent as those of other articles; and although the sell- 
ing-prices have also risen, many a business-man has 
hesitated to prepare an edition, at present costs, when 
he knows that the sales must be spread over the next 
few years, when the high prices now prevailing may no 
longer be accepted as inevitable. The result has been 


that books have gone out of print and have not ap- 


peared in new editions; and we are constantly having 
to tell enquirers that there used to be books on the 
subjects which interest them; but that these are now 
only obtainable second-hand. Although the cost of 
printing is still very high, we hope that this state of 
things will gradually right itself; but for the present, 
at any rate, there is nothing to do but to exercise pa- 
tience. In this, as in other directions, the recovery 
from the war can only be a very gradual process. 


A Letter from an Old-time Daguerreotyper 


Tue letter printed below is from a photographer 
who was famous in his day. He not only was identified 
with the beginning of photography in this country, 
gaining a high reputation as a daguerreotyper, but 
being equally skilled in all the processes that followed, 
namely the Ambrotype and the wetplate. He is one 
of the photographers of whom New York had every 
reason to be proud. The letter is the property of 
Philip Conklin, the well-known portrait-photographer 
of Troy, N.Y., who offered it to be published, as a 
curiosity, in this magazine. It should find a place, 
eventually, in the photographic section of the American 
National Museum, the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C. But here is the letter. 


New York, Dec. 23, 1843. 
Mr. Brunks: 


Dear Sir: I received a letter from you wishing me to 
send you instructions for making pictures. Well; in 
the first place, put in your first coating-box about 14 
ounce of dry iodine. In your second box, put in a 
half a wine-glass full of water. Add to it 20 or 30 
drops of Griffin's chloride, or mixture, as he calls it. 
This, I presume, you have got, as it is in the same direc- 
tions I gave Denton. When you coat your plates, coat 
them over the first box to a light yellow; then over the 
second to a dark yellow or a little shading on a purple. 
This is the preparation I use mostly. Or you can use 
chloride of iodine alone mixed with water. If you use 
this, pour in your box a wine-glass two-thirds full of 
water; add to it about a teaspoonful of Chilton’s 
chloride of iodine; shake it up and let it stand over- 
night and it will be ready to use. Coat your plate over 
this to a shade on a purple. The first preparation will 
take in about one-third the time that this will. When 
you put your plate over the mercury, heat it up to 
about 60°. Never heat it above that; but you may 
have to heat it up 2 or 3 times before it is out enough 
to make the gold color on jewelry. You must get 
some gold-dust. It generally comes in little cups the 
same as fine watercolors do, sometimes. This you 
will be able to get at the book-sellers or druggists. 
Take a fine-pointed camel-hair brush; wet the point 
and touch it to the gold. The gold will adhere to it; 
then touch it to the picture wherever you wish it to 
show. I have now given you the important items, the 
same in every respect as I use them myself, and I hope 
they may prove beneficial to you. 

Yours truly, 
J. GuRNEY. 
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To Facilitate Mail-Deliveries 


PLEAsE put on all your letters, in large figures, in the 
lower left corner, all by itself, the number, 17. This 
represents the postal district of PHoro-Era magazine, 
and will be seen by the sorting clerk more quickly 
than any part of the address. Let us try it and see 
how it works. 


Who Gets the Credit? 


Epitor Puoto-Era MaAGazine: 


Dear Sir: In your last number (February), I notice 
an inquiry entitled: “‘Who is the maker?” in the case 
of a negative made by a tyro (a typical snapshooter), 
which, if taken in hand by an expert, worked up, en- 
larged and put through all the processes and arts of 
which he might be master, finally produces a gem. 

As an humble worker in the snapshot-class—and a 
rather poor one at that—it seems to me that the expert 
is most decidedly the maker, for he has produced a 
beautiful thing, which the tyro has not. 

I realize that the tyro has been a means to an end, 
and without his negative—probably an accident—the 
expert could not have produced the finished picture. 
But might it not be said that the camera-maker, lens- 
maker, paper-maker, chemical-maker, etc., also con- 
tributed each his effort, and thus was entitled to claim 
the credit for the successful result? 

In looking at some of the exquisite reproductions in 
Puorto-Era, during the past few years, I have learned 
much of value to me in my efforts to produce good 
pictures, and I hope some day to have one or two 
accepted in the competitions—for a little kindly criti- 
cism of our work is healthy for us all. And in study- 
ing my own poor negatives for faults—even J can 
easily find them—I can get ideas for avoiding future 
mistakes of one sort or another. And if some expert 
should discover merit—though deeply hidden in one or 
two of them, I should certainly be extremely grateful 
to him for working them up into good pictures, for I 
should learn what it was possible to do with failures in 
skilled hands. Credit would not be due me for pro- 
ducing a failure; credit should belong to the man who 
produced the success, and in such an instance, as that 
mentioned by your correspondent, I should register 
my vote for the successful man, with the tyro as an 
aid to the beauty of the finished product, but only as 
an aid. 

Very truly yours, 


‘ebruary 24, 1920. Cuas. F. Epwarps. 


The Old Painters Vindicated 


Tue old masters who have had their paintings de- 
faced by subsequent brushwork will learn with satis- 
faction in their abiding places that at last some means 
have been found to prove what they really did paint. 
Dr. Heilbron, of Amsterdam,—in a communication to 
the recent combined meeting of the Réntgen Society 
and the Royal Photographic Society—told how certain 
old Dutch paintings which had been suspected of 
subsequent falsification had been photographed by the 
X-rays, with the result that the later additions to the 
originals had been well and truly exposed. It seems 
that there is some difference in quality between ancient 
and more modern pigments, whereby the X-rays go 
right through the latter, so that the pigments leave no 
shadow to speak of, and are intercepted by the former, 
which results in the photographed image. Thus the 
X-ray negative shows the painting as it came from the 


master’s hands, and not as it has been touched up 
by his successors. Dr. Heilbron showed some remark- 
able photographs of paintings as the eye saw them and 
as the X-rays saw them, showing how complete was 
the detection, by simple obliteration, of the later work. 


The Amateur Photographer. 


Boston Y. M. C. U. Camera Club 


THE annual members’ show of the Boston Y. M. C. U. 
Camera Club was held in the gallery of the club, at 
48 Boylston Street, Boston, during the entire month 
of March. The one hundred and twelve prints shown 
represented. the work of the club at its best, and in- 
cluded examples of the artistic ability of several new 
members. Among the landscapes, the work of two 
eminent workers, R. E. Hanson and G. H. Seelig strug- 
gled for supremacy. Both men won. Mr. Hanson 
displays a sincere love of nature, a true artistic tem- 
perament and a pleasing familiarity with the rules of 
pictorial composition. He won the blue ribbon for a 
picture of snow-covered sand-dunes which was an 
effect rather than a formal arrangement. A view of 
Duxbury, which gained him the red ribbon, was at- 
tractive in subject and beautiful in tone, but was a 
trifle symmetrical in design. otherwise it would easily 
have been the finest of the landscapes on view. It 
received the red ribbon. Mr. Seelig, as always, ex- 
celled in composition, tonal values and atmospheric 
qualities, but failed to please the jury, except to win 
an Honorable Mention for an exquisite wood-interior 
in winter, entitled, ““Towards the Western Sun.” 
W. E. Burwell had a number of superb winter-scenes 
showing fine feeling and artistic arrangement, No. 35 
being a notable piece of work. 

In the portraiture-class, where too much must not 
be expected, were several delightful examples of light- 
ing, arrangement and expression, notably a profile of a 
young girl in a fur-coat (red ribbon) by E. R. Morton, 
a new member; one by the president of the club, M. L. 
Vincent (beautiful fleshtones), and another, by Louis 
Astrella, of a smiling Italian girl—Natalie. The blue 
ribbon was awarded to Mr. Astrella for a portrait of 
a smooth-faced, spectacled man, the print being very 
low in tone. 

The genre-class contained many good things, the 
best, to our mind, being the figure of a French Peasant- 
Girl (apologies to Jules Breton) by R. E. Hanson. How- 
ever, the jury awarded the blue ribbon, as well as the 
gold star on a white ribbon, to a beautiful full-length 
nude, by H. C. Shaw, and the red ribbon to “ Avarice”’ 
(a profiteer counting his ill-gotten gold), by Louis 
Astrella. “Joan,” by A. H. Blackinton, received 
Honorable Mention. The general-class was liberally 
represented. The blue ribbon was brilliantly merited 
by W. J. Jaycock for a wonderfully fine view of sea, 
land and sky, with two sea-gulls, well spaced, soaring 
high above. The red ribbon was awarded to A. H. 
Blackinton for a delightful composition—two girls 
walking (away from the beholder) along a beautiful 
beach. Honorable Mention was given to S. A. Akasu 
for a picture of two dolls expressing the sentiment, 
““Home, Sweet Home.” In the marine-class, the blue 
ribbon went to A. H. Blackinton for “A Rainy-Day 
Reception”’—a stirring, dramatic portrayal of the 
arrival, in Boston Harbor, of the U.S.S. Mount Vernon 
with President Wilson aboard, and met by numerous 
steamers and tugs. S. A. Akasu won Honorable Men- 
tion for an admirably composed view at Rockport; 
but the red ribbon was captured by G. H. Seelig, for 
“Gloucester—An Impression.” The club has now 


eighty-two members—active, ardent and progressive. 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 


AFTER an interval of six years, during which the war 
has kept non-combatants confined to England, we are 
again visiting the high Alps, and readers will perhaps 
forgive us if we make this, as in old pre-war times, our 
holiday-letter. 

Swiss winter-sports-centres are again open this season 
for the first time since the war, and English people 
have come in great numbers for a holiday in the snow. 
The same indoor-games, the same outdoor-sports, and 
the same universally high spirits prevail. Cameras are 
even more generally noticeable among visitors than in 
old times, and the younger generation seems to be 
making the same photographic mistakes as did their 
predecessors—six years ago. As we write, we can see 
from our window a party of guests departing. The 
sledges are drawn up at the hotel-door, and many films 
are exposed during the “‘good byes’, that could in no 
possible circumstances yield satisfactory results. Ko- 
dak’s classic phrase, ““ You press the button, we do the 
rest,’ no doubt comforts and cheers these irresponsible 
camerists, and many of them seem to think the big 
firm are magicians who can convert anything in the 
way of an exposure into an eventual good print. 

But we notice that there are others who withhold 
their hand, if conditions are not satisfactory. Many of 
these have had experience in photography during the 
war in some official capacity under the War-Office. 
Some have learned camera-craft in airships, others have 
been photographers in reconnoitering airplanes, and, 
again, others have zealously learned their business at 
the dull and mechanical work of developing military 
exposures at some base in France. These are, how- 
ever, a small minority, and most of the visitors are inter- 
ested in photography only from the snapshot-point of 
view. As we have already said, kodaks are universal, 
and views, spots and picnic-parties are, if the light 
chances to be good, immortalized. But the great 
vogue, this year, has been for farewell-groups. Just 
before leaving the hotel, the sadly returning guest, 
robed in somber traveling-garments, asks his or her 
particular friend to stand outside the door, and the 
group is snapped, and a reminiscence secured. But 
there is more in this than meets the eye, for we have 
known little cameras that have cemented hotel-friend- 
ships till they have ripened and blossomed into real 
and lasting ones. And still greater issues have been 
involved: we have witnessed the apparently innocent 
exchange of snapshots start a correspondence that has 
resulted in—well, in a still more lasting relationship 
even than friendship. 

But among this crowd of irresponsible photographers, 
we have come across one who takes her art so seriously 
that she is here to get away from it! She is one of those 
clever amateurs who, six years ago, turned her talent 
to account, and has started a studio at one of our 
Northern seaside-resorts. She worked for some time 
with Miss Olive Edis and, like her, devotes the summer 
to making portraits, the autumn to getting them printed 
and the remainder of the year to a rest and a holiday. 
How necessary this is, only photographers know; for 
it is impossible for outsiders to realize what a strain 
portraiture is when one aims at suggesting not only the 
exterior, but the real character of the sitter. 

These Swiss winter-hotels, that cater only to Brit- 


ishers, are at the moment epitomes of English social 
life. The Army, the Navy, and the Air-Service are 
well represented—there are diplomats, civil servants, 
big manufacturers, and a sprinkling of the nouveaur 
riches, people who have become wealthy during, and 
often because of, the war. 

On January 20 an exceedingly interesting photo- 

graphic expedition was made in Switzerland. A hydro- 
plane, for the first time, flew over the Swiss Central 
Alps, closely followed by a biplane containing two 
kinema-operators. It is reported, locally, that they 
obtained splendid pictures which will shortly be shown 
in various European capitals. One imagines the lead- 
ing airplane will figure largely in the photographs, with 
a wonderful background of snow-covered mountains, 
as a finer setting for aircraft-pictures cannot be imag- 
ined. 
We have, this winter, included in our photographic 
kit a goodly stock of Kodak Portrait-Films for use 
with the large (half-plate) camera. These films, as 
our readers probably know, are not mounted, but 
packed closely together in dozens. They are not 
only light, but take up very little space, so are particu- 
larly convenient when one is traveling. Thin metal 
frames are provided for use in the plateholders, into 
which they are easily slid, and so kept rigid and in their 
correct position for exposure. They are orthochro- 
matic and, being thin, are more than equal to a backed 
plate. We have found them extremely satisfactory in 
use, as there seems to be a great amount of latitude. 
Besides this, on tour, when one often has to extemporize 
a bedroom into a darkroom, they are very handy, as 
six or eight can be developed at once by continually 
passing them from one dish of developer to another, 
just in the same way as when toning printing-out-paper 
prints, and all can be fixed at the same time in one dish 
of hypo, if they are moved occasionally to allow of free 
play for the action of the chemicals. When dry, they 
can be packed in a fraction of the space required for the 
same number of glass plates, and they do not materi- 
ally add to the weight of our luggage, a quite serious 
consideration where much work is being done. 

For our hand-camera (244 x 34% in Newman and 
Guardia “‘Sybil”’) we have Imperial N. F. backed plates 
of specially thin glass, and find if used with a K. 1. 
screen (Wrattan & Wainwright) they render the blue 
skies of the Alps about right—that is, not too dark, as 
one often sees them reproduced, and yet with tone 
enough to show any little white, fleecy clouds that may 
be in the sky.. e 


A Spring Request 


A sap feature of the literary-test is the case of twelve 
Italian girls who came to the United States, recently, 
to marry American soldiers; but because they could 
not speak English, the signoras were allowed sixty 
days in which to learn our somewhat difficult language. 
As spring will be in full bloom at the expiration of the 
time-limit—spring with a beauty unknown to the 
dozen Italian maidens, an observant citizen may 
likely overhear the dulcet plea, “Caro mio, buya me 


a kodaka. ‘ 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


PRrIncIpLeS AND APPLICATIONS. 
By Alfred Watkins, F. R. P. S. Second edition, re- 
vised. 333 pages. Fully illustrated. Cloth, $3. 
Postage, according to zone. Weight, two lbs. New 
York, U.S. A.: D. Van Nostrand Company. 1919. 


If the camera-user—be le novice or advanced worker 
—desires a book that treats the principles and appli- 
cations of present-day photography with exemplary 
clearness and accuracy, he will choose the latest edi- 
tion of Photography, by Watkins. The author, a bril- 
liant and experienced technician, prepared this new 
standard work with but one purpose in mind—viz., 
to present the purely practical side of photography, to 
the exclusion of the evolution of the art, in which 
Britain, Germany and France each performed its share; 
the picture-making aspect of the handicraft, and much 
interesting information that more properly belongs to 
the realm of the cyclopedia. Therefore, the material 
treated in this volume is all the more exhaustive and 
diversified, and yet is presented complete in detail, as 
well as distinctly and convincingly. In describing his 
methods in exposure and development, Mr. Watkins 
has devoted conspicuously interesting chapters to the 
subjects of light, illumination and tone-values that are 
of positive benefit to the technical worker, in that he 
will not only comprehend the reasons of these physical 
differences and variations, but execute more intel- 
ligently and, consequently, more successfully his tech- 
nical operations. Even the novice, for instance, 
rarely knows why his exposures in a narrow street are 
usually undertimed, whereas this is not the case with 
those made in an open, unobstructed space; nor why 
the slightest overdevelopment of a plate containing 
clouds often causes the loss of the latter. These,-and 
many other failures, are elucidated by means of illus- 
trations. Of course, the experienced worker and pro- 
fessional technician, too, meet perplexing problems, 
all of which, together with a host of others, will be 
found, clearly explained, in the present volume. 
Briefly, all the operations in the field, the studio, the 
darkroom; every modern printing-process;  color- 
photography; every application of photography, 
whether to professional work and to scientific re- 
search-work, in all their diversities and operations, in- 
cluding ratliography, survey (record) photography, 
pinhole-photography; aéro-photography, telephotog- 
raphy, photo-micrography, spectro-photography, and 
plate-speed testing, form the subject-matter of a book, 
which, if consulted freely by the progressive worker in 
photography, will increase his technical proficiency. 


The Photographer’s Excuse 


“Tue photographs you’ve made of my husband are 
terrible. He looks like a monkey.” 

“Alas, Madam, that is so; but no fault of mine. 
You should have ascertained that fact before you mar- 
ried him.” 


Varied Uses of Radiography 


TuE previously uninstructed visitor to the present 
X-ray exhibition at the Royal Photographic Society’s 
House—the first exhibition of X-ray prints on any large 
scale in London—will marvel most at the remarkable 
number of uses to which X-rays are now put, in 
addition to what many people think to be their sole 
purpose—that of affording assistance in medical and 
surgical diagnosis. Here, for example, is the radio- 
graph of a carburetter showing defects in castings, 
and other radiographs showing faults in airplane con- 
struction, faulty workmanship being exposed with an 
unerring finger. Then, again, there are radiographs 
of motor tires, which show the quality of these things 
as no superficial examination can hope to do. The 
advent of X-rays in industry should be a black day for 
those who do shoddy work. X-rays seem likely also 
to be applied to criminal investigation. The skin of 
the hand is covered with a certain lead salt and radio- 
graphed, whereupon there is secured a finger-print 
which has the advantage of showing no blurring of 
the lines. Then, of course, there are natural history 
applications; to flowers, for example, which require 
specially soft tubes; to seashells, which show an un- 
dreamed-of beauty by this method; and to reptiles, 
which have quite a decorative character when all their 
bones are visible-—The Amateur Photographer. 


Home-Made Safe-Lights 


ALTHOUGH, as a rule, it is advisable to use the safe- 
lights which are sold for darkroom-illumination, many 
prefer to make their own, either on the score of econ- 
omy or because the ready-made article will not fit 
their windows or lanterns, states The British Journal. 
Every year seems to see an increase in the sensitiveness 
of plates, and it is necessary, from time to time, to over- 
haul the lighting-arrangements to make certain that 
any fog or flatness in the negative does not arise in the 
darkroom. In practice, we have found that the ruby 
fabric sold for the purpose is fairly safe, if ordinary 
care is exercised. A combination which we have found 
satisfactory is two thicknesses of ruby fabric sand- 
wiched between one piece of clear glass and one of pot 
orange or, better still, the kind known to the dealers as 
“Perfection” glass. This is stained with copper and 
is safe for ordinary plates if used alone. The glasses 
should always be bound together, lantern-slide fashion; 
but a waterproof binding, such as rubber plaster tape 
or electric insulating tape, must be used. When day- 
light is the illuminant, the yellow or orange-glass should 
be placed outside, as this will postpone the fading of 
the fabric which sooner or later renders it unsafe. Gen- 
erally, however, daylight is to be avoided for the illu- 
mination of the darkroom, unless the working-condi- 
tions—such as extremely small cubical space—pro- 
hibit the use of artificial light. 


An Attractive Remedy 


DemonstrATOR (calling on studio-proprietor): “I 
guess we'll have to call off the demonstration, this 
evening, as I have a terrible toothache. I wonder if 
you can suggest something to cure it.” 

Srup1o-Proprietor: “Now, you don’t need any 
medicine. I had a toothache yesterday, and I went 
home and my loving wife kissed me, and so consoled 
me that the pain soon passed away. Why don’t you 
try the trick?” 

Demonstrator: “I think I will. 
home?” 


Is your wife 
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WITH THE TRADE 


Kodak Wins in Lewis Suit 


Tue United States District Court in New York City 
recently handed down a decision, dismissing a suit 
brought by Julius L. Lewis against the Eastman Kodak 
Company. 

Mr. Lewis, for more than twenty years, has been a 
dealer in photographic supplies on Sixth Avenue, in 
New York City. He sued the Kodak Company for 
treble damages under the Sherman law, amounting to 
$3,000,000, claiming that the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany was a monopoly in restraint of trade. He de- 
clared to have suffered damage by reason of the Kodak 
Company having refused to sell to him its products 
because of his refusal to comply with its terms of sale. 
The case was tried before United States Judge Julius 
M. Mayer and a jury. The plaintiff occupied a week 
in presenting his evidence to the Court and, at the 
close of his case, Judge Mayer dismissed the case, hold- 
ing that the Eastman Kodak Company’s terms of sale 
were not in violation of the Sherman law at the time 
they were in force, and that the plaintiff had not suf- 
fered any damage. No evidence was offered by the 
Kodak Company. 

In announcing his decision, Judge Mayer stated that 
there were several grounds other than those mentioned, 
upon any one of which it would have been necessary 
for him to dismiss the case. Lewis’ attorneys have 
announced that no appeal will be taken. 


Rexolon—Developing-Agent 


WE are pleased to call attention to Rexolon, an 
American-made developing-agent manufactured by 
Burke & James, Inc., of Chicago and New York. This 
developer is non-poisonous, produces good blacks and 
whites, is distinctive for its non-oxidizing qualities, 
does not fog paper under severe tests, is chemically 
pure, energetic and lasting. Rexolon should be 
handled in the same manner as Duratol, that is, dis- 
solved separately from the other chemicals in hot 
water. The advantages of this developer are prac- 
tical and worth investigation. 


City Sale and Exchange, London 


In the absence of copy for the advertisement, in the 
current issue of PHoro-Era, of the City Sale and Ex- 
change, London, England, interested readers are re- 
spectfully referred to the firm’s full-page advertise- 
ments in the February and March issues. These rare 
and standard equipments, offered by this enterpris- 
ing English house, and at their relatively low prices, 
have created a wide-spread interest throughout this 
country. 


A Unique Photo-Finisher 


Tuer average snapshooter, unable to develop and 
print his exposed films, takes them to the most conven- 
ient photo-finisher. If the prints are poor, either too 
faint or too contrasty, the customer has no redress, and 
the faults are usually attributed to. underexposure. So 
he accepts philosophically the very indifferent prints, 


sighs, and that is the end of it. Had he taken his faultily 
exposed films to an expert, one who would give them 
special attention, and pay the slightly increased price, 
he would have better pictures. He would also be able 
to get enlargements—a joy instead of a sadness to 
look upon. Knowing how rare is a really expert and 
experienced photo-finisher, one who will give the best 
possible individual care to every film entrusted to him, 
we take pleasure in endorsing Mr. Henry J. Wiegner, 
the proprietor of the Photo-Shop of Philadelphia, 
which merits a place on our BluesList page. He also 
does a successful and satisfactory mail-order business. 
Give him a trial. 


The New Smith Synthetic Lens 


WE are pleased to announce that Pinkham & Smith 
Company, Boston, Mass., is again producing the 
popular Smith Soft-Focus lenses. There are now 
seven series, which include the Semi-Achromatic, 
Visual Quality and Synthetic. The last-named is the 
newest type and has met with an enthusiastic reception 
at the camera-clubs in Columbus, Indianapolis and 
among the Pictorial Photographers of America in New 
York where it was introduced by the well-known lens- 
technician, Walter G. Wolfe, of the Pinkham & Smith 
Company. Interesting descriptive matter may be 
obtained from the makers. Owing to the demand, 
orders are being filled in the order received. 


Meteor Chemicals 


THE importance of carefully prepared photographic 
chemicals cannot be overestimated. John G. Marshal, 
Manufacturing Chemist, Brooklyn, New York, is now 
preparing his products for discriminating photog- 
raphers. Meteor Chemicals may be obtained from 
reliable dealers. Mr. Otto Goerz, well-known to the 
trade, is sales-manager. 


The Hanovia Soft-Focus Lens 


Tue interest in pictorial photography was never 
greater than at present. This branch of photography 
requires—in very many cases—the use of a soft-focus 
lens to obtain the desired results. In the Hanovia 
Soft-Focus Lens, made by the Hanovia Chemical and 
Manufacturing Company, Newark, New Jersey, we 
have an innovation in lenses of this type—it is made of 
pure quartz. What it can do is shown convincingly 
in this issue. 


An Ambiguous Advertisement 


DuRING a conversation between a local photo-fin- 
isher and one of his customers, in Bromfield Street, 
recently, the former remarked, “I’m going to put up a 
sign in my window to read: 


“You can’t get any better, no matter what you pay!’ ” 


“Good idea; but did you ever think what a poor 
advertisement it would be for a sanitarium?” 
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We Gladly Buy 


negatives like these—typical specimens of the 
work done by 


Bausch & Lomb 
Photographic Lenses 


Interesting and timely subjects of a nature to test 
real lens efficiency are particularly sought. 


Send us speed pictures or other difficult subjects illus- 
trating the remarkable corrections, reserve covering 
power and sharp, clear definition afforded by our well- 
known TESSAR series—the Ic, F/4.5, three times as 
fast as ordinary lenses, or the IIb, F/6.3, the ideal 
hand camera anastigmat. 


We also welcome desirable samples of work done with 
our PROTARS—those truly convertible lenses which 
are practically universal in application, giving any 
angle of view desired for near or distant objects. 
Please submit glossy prints for inspection, although, if 
acceptable, we prefer to buy the negatives outright in 
most cases. Let us see some of your best Tessar and 
Protar work; we are prepared to pay satisfactory 
prices. 


Both airship photographs reproduced above were taken by Francis A. Korff, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


622 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and 
Instruments, Photo-microscopic Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Search-light 
Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other high-grade Optical Products. 


3 = that ¢ es may See 
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HAUFP’S DEVELOPERS 
METOL ORTOL AMIDOL 


Now obtainable in the 
old world-renowned 
pre-war quality 


SPECIFY HAUFF’S 


Refuse all Substitutes 
‘Sold by all first-class dealers 


G. GENNERT 


American Distributors 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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ABE COHEN 


says 


“ICA CAMERAS 


ALL MODELS 


CARL ZEISS LENSES 


ALL SIZES 


Ready for Delivery by HIM 
April 25, 1920 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW” 


Bébé “A” 44x 6 cm. Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 woe 
Bébé 64x 9cm. F/4.5 130. 

Atom “A” 44x 6em. Hekla l'/6.8. 48. 30 
Atom “A”’ 43x 6cm. Zeiss-Tessar F/6. 3 73.50 
Atom 44x 6cm. F/4.5 89.50 
Ideal ‘‘A’”’ 64x 9cem. Hekla F/6.8..... 56.00 
Ideat ““A”’ 64x 9cm. Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 92.00 
Ideal “A”’ 64x 9cem. Zeiss-Protar F/6.3 118.50 
Ideal 64x 9 cm. Zeiss-Amatar 89.00 
Ideal “A” 6}x 9cm. Zeiss-Icar F/6.3.. 71.50 
Ideal 9 x 12cm. Hekla F/6.8..... 70.00 
Ideal 9 x12cm. Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 115.00 
Ideal “B”’ 9 x 12cm. Zeiss-Protar F/6.3 144.00 
Ideal 9 x 12cm. Zeiss-Amatar 109.00 
Ideal “B” 9 x 12cm. Zeiss-Icar F/6.3. > 00 
Trix 10 x 15cm. Hekla F/6.8. 7.50 
“B” 10 x licm. Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 5 134. 00 
Tix “B” 10 x 15cm. Zeirs-Protar F/6.3 153.00 
Th: “3S” 10 x1licm. 50 
10 x 15cm. Zeiss-Icar F/6.3 88.00 


Minimum-Palmos 64x 9 cm. Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 5 138.50 
Minimum-Palmos 9 x 12cm. Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 160.00 


Iearette 6 x Novar 
F/6.8. 30.00 
Icarette 6 x 6em. Hekla F/6. 46.50 
Icarette “‘A”’ 6 x 60cm. Zeiss-Tessar F/4.7 72.50 
Iearette 6 x 6cm. Zeiss-Icar F/6.3.. 57.50 
Icarette “C”’ 6 x 9ecm. Hekla F/6.8..... 53.50 
Tearette ‘‘C”’ 6 x 9cm. Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 89.50 
Iearette “C” 6 x 9em. Zeiss-Icar F/6.3.. 67.50 
Halloh 34x 44 HeklaF/6.8..... 60.00 
Halloh 34x 4} Zeiss-Tessar F tag 92.00 
Halloh 44 Zeiss-Icar F/6.3.. 76.50 
Lloyd 8 x 14cm. Hekla F/6.8. 75.00 
Lloyd 8 x 14cm. Zeiss-Tessar F, /6.3 103.00 
Lloyd 8 x14 cm. Zeiss-Icar F/6. 3.. 86.00 
Stereofix 4.5x 10.7 em. Novar- Anastig- 
mat F/6.8 . ‘ 61.50 
Polyscope 4.5x 10.7 Zeiss-Tessar_ 
F/4, 200.00 
Stereolette 45 x 107 Hekla F/6.8 ... 86.00 
Stereolette 45 x 107 mm. Zeiss-Tessar 
118.50 
Stereolette 45 x107 mm. samme 


YourR OLD CAMERA EXCHANGED 


ABE COHEN’S EXCHANGE 


-Largest Retail Dealer in 
Ica Cameras in America 


114 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 


Marion’s Record Plates 


ACTUAL SPEED 500 H. & D. 


The Fastest Fogless Plate 
in the World 


Ideal for cloudy days and late afternoons. 
Used by nearly all the press photographers. 


33: x 4} per dozen $0.90 


4x 5 1.30 
2.20 
63 x 8} 3.20 
8 x 10 i 4.80 
1l x 14 12.00 


To be had through dealers 


Special prices in case lots 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
New York . Philadelphia 


SOLE AMERICAN DISTRIBUTORS 


LUMIERE AUTOCHROME 
PLATES 
FOR DIRECT COLOR-PHOTOGRAPHY 


Yes; we have been unable to supply 
them for over a year; but we are now 
ready to fill all orders promptly. 


Remember that these plates reproduce 
all colors, and they are very simple to 
manipulate. 


If you are an old customer, let us hear 
from you; and, if we are not acquainted, 
now is the time to ask for our latest 
descriptive matter. 


U. S. AGENTS FOR 


Lumiére-Jougla Products, Sigma Plates, 
Intensive Plates, Methynol (Metol), Glycin, 
DIANOL, Jules Richard Verascopes, 
Glyphoscopes, Taxiphotes, Stereoscopes 
and all Stereoscopic Materials. 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 
75 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Purity of chemicals and expert 
handling in manufacturing com- 
bine to make HAMMER PLATES 
the speediest and most reliable 
plates on the market. Their record 
is unsurpassed and their achieve- 
ments fulfil the record. 


Hammer’s Special Extra-Fast (red label) and 

Extra-Fast (blue label) Plates for field-and- 

studio work, and Hammer’s Extra-Fast Ortho- 

chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic Plates 
for color-values. 


"HAMMER DRY PLATE CO > 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE SEASON OF 
HOME-PHOTOGRAPHY IS ON! 


Just when business is dullest at the studio is 
when Home-Portraiture offers the greatest 
opportunities to the live photographer. 
Home-Portrait sittings should average $75 and 
upward. 

But the work must be your best. No second- 
grade negatives will do. Undertiming, bad 
lighting-effects, and moves, are direct losses 
that you cannot afford. 


The Halldorson Home-Portrait 
Flash-Lamp 
supplies every requirement 


for this work. 


It never undertimes, is never slower 
than 1/70 second, and is as handy as 
a pocket time-piece. 


Order from your Dealer Today. 


Send for interesting folder, “The Way 
to Successful Home- Portraiture,” 
and full information—free. 


The Halldorson Company 
1780 Wilson Avenue, Chicago 


NEW MODEL 


Ruby Reflex 


With World-Famous 
F/4.5 Cooke Lenses 


Thornton—Pickard—England 


An Achievement in 
Camera Construction 


The Ruby Reflex Camera is designed to meet 
the exacting requirements of photographers 
who demand the most efficient reflecting- 
camera to ensure 100% perfection. It is fully 
equipped with the latest and most up-to-date 
practical features, those ensuring pictures of 
perfection. Has a highly perfected focal-plane 
shutter with safety-curtain. One turn of a 
knob sets the shutter for any exposure, auto- 
matically adjusts the shutter exposure-slit and 
sets the safety-blind. Speed from 1/10th to 
1/1000th of a second. Has revolving back 
and long-extension. Descriptive circular on 
request. 


Price: 2144 x 3144 $100 
3144 x 4144 $120 4x5 $150 
(At Your Dealer’s) 


Willoughby’s 
110 West 32nd Street, New York 
U.S. A. Sales Agents 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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Send Today for OUR 
CAMERA BARGAIN-LIST 


Containing bargains in Cameras, Kodaks and 
Lenses and Photographic Apparatus of all kinds. 


SAVE MONEY 


In this List you will find the camera you wish, 
either Foreign or Domestic, at a price favorable 
to you. We will save you money, no matter 
what price camera you wish to buy. 


AN INTRODUCTION 


We want to know you and to tell you more 
about ourselves. We want to gain your business 
and confidence. Drop us a line so that we may 
be able to help you solve your photographic 
problems and needs. We want you to count 
us among your friends, and we hope sincerely 
that you will become one of our customers and 
friends. Drop us that line today. 


CAMERA EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO’S MAIL-ORDER CAMERA HOUSE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Photographic Apparatus Bought, Sold and Exchanged 


A NEW BOOK 
FOR CHILDREN 


9 


and Kittens’ 


By Carine Cadby 
With 39 Photographs by Will Cadby 


The little book is a series of illustrated animal- 
chats—spontaneous, artless and logical, that 
make an instantaneous appeal to the child’s 
imagination, and hold its attention till the last 
word is told, with a longing for more. These 
quaint, little episodes are instructive, too, but 
without an obvious effort. The pictures are 
marvels of spontaneously happy interpreta- 
tions of the text. The various groupings are 
masterpieces of composition—so felicitous, 
ingenuous and irresistibly expressive. They 
reveal convincingly the exercise of uncommon 
skill, ingenuity and patience. 


Price of “Puppies and Kittens” is $1.60 
postpaid in the United States and Canada, 
and may be obtained from 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
367 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


LIFE-STUDIES 


SEMI-DRAPED and IN THE NUDE 
For Use in Place of Living Models 


Sold only to painters, illustrators, architects, design- 
ers, art-students, photographers in high standing, 
and physicians, proved as such to our satisfaction. 


Endorsed by connoisseurs for beauty and refine- 
ment of pose, excellence of photographic technique 
and sincerity of purpose. 


NOT SOLD PROMISCUOUSLY 


These are direct, black photographic prints on double- 
weight paper. There is no catalog, samples are not 
submitted, nor are sets sent on approval; but they are sold 
under the Photo-Era Guaranty, which every reader knows 
is an absolute assurance of ‘satisfaction in every respect. 


Sets A, C or O, 20—5 x 7 Prints 
. «Ot Sets B, D, E, F, G, H or I, 12—8 x 10 Prints 


$6.00 each, sent only by express. With Photo-Era, 1 year, $7.75 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, trade-agent, 367 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 


LEARN 
prepare themselves now. For 25 years we have successfully taught 


Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 


OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $100 A WEEK. We assist them to 
_— positions. Fit yourself now for a position at better pay. 
‘erms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best school of 
its kind, WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
910 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois 


That Question of 


? 


Correct Exposure 
can best be solved 
by using because of 


+2 its exactness. 
Xe) YOU CAN 


ge RELY ON THE RELIO 

DOTTERWEICH BROS. 

DUNKIRK, N. Y. 


arn 39%100<Wée 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
- PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. Bird 
Qualify for this 
profession. Three months’ VR 
course covers all branches: 


Motion-Picture—Commercial—Portraiture 


Cameras and Materials furnished 
Practical instruction; modern equipment. or evening 
classes; easy terms. The School of 
Call or write for complete catalog No. 23. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., N.Y. 505 State Street, Brooklyn 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 
PORTRAIT 


MOTION-PICTURE -- 
COMMERCIAL 


From a successful progressive photog- 
rapher with 20 studios in large cities. 


Earn $35 to $100 weekly. 
mi and Pleasant Occupation. 
d our g 
BRUNEL COLLEGE 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
1269 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


3 months’ complete course, all branches. 
Day and night classes. Expert instructors. 
Installments taken. 


Call or write for Booklet E. 


“Graflex Headquarters of America” 


Always ready to serve you with any 
kind of a camera either for still-pictures 
or motion-pictures at the most advan- 
tageous price to you, is the “Bass” idea 
of conducting a camera-exchange. 


We buy, sell or exchange cameras and 


lenses. 
Catalogs FREE on request. 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 
109 North Dearborn Street 
Dept. 207 CHICAGO, ILL. 


CASH FOR PHOTOGRAPHS 
The Director of Manual Arts in the Boston Public Schools, 
Boston, U.S.A., desires to procure photographs to use as illus- 
trations in connection with the study, in the public schools, of 
the various modes of order in design. 
The following list indicates the sort of subjects desired: 
SEA-LIFE—sea-forms and plants, jelly-fish, sea-spiders, urchins, 
star-fish, hells, and pic views of sea-life. 
BOTANICAL —pictures of seeds, fruits or vegetables including 
views of growing plants showing orderly arrangement of parts. 
NATURAL PHENOMENA crystallization of frost-forms on 
windows; also crystal-fo -forms in mi 1 BY and ch 
of 


BIOLOGICAL 


P tissues, etc., 
showing evident geometrical structure. 

All prints must show clear definition and be suitable for half- 

tone reproduction. Send, safely pecked, prepaid, stating price 

ble) and incl e. Prints will be judged 
y the Director. Address prints and correspondence to 
THEO. M. DILLAWAY, Director, Dept. of Manual Art, 
218 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal Writing-Ink 
Engrossing-Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter Paste 
Drawing-Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 
Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives, and adopt the 
Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
@ well put up, and withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 


271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


The plates in this issue were made 
by the 


394 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON. MASS. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Amateurs lose more 


pictures through under- - 
exposures than all other ° SE A P WER. 
causes combined. 


Ti NATIONS DEFENSE 


Is sent to every member 


CRAMER'S 
“HI-SPEED” | | NAVY LEAGUE 


of the UNITED STATES 


It is Live, Instructive, 
The Ultra-Rapid Plate— Progressive and Entertaining 


The plate that makes 
under-exposures 
almost impossible. 


Readers of PHOTO-ERA are invited 
to submit interesting and artistic 
marine - photographs, shore - scenes, 
landscapes, etc. 


G. CRAMER DRY-PLATE CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 528 Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


MONOMETHYL-PARAMIDOPHENOL SULPHATE 


OUR MARK 


RHODOL 


High-Grade Photographic Developer Equal To Best Pre-War Product 


NOW MANUFACTURED IN AMERICA 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


RHODIA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


135 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 


SHEET MUCILAGE 


A Pure Vegetable Product 


FOR PHOTO MOUNTING 


I Jar containing 500 pieces, 44 x2inch. Each strip 
cut into four pieces will mount 500 photos ?5c. 

1 Box of 500 squares, ready cut, will mount 125 

1 Book of 50 strips, 44 x 4 inch, cut into squares 


SEE YOUR DEALER 


THE TABLET & TICKET CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK _SAN FRANCISCO 


Illustrating photograph mounted in album with one corner turned upto show mucilage attached Manufacturers of Willson’s Cut Letters and" Figures 
Puoto-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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Save Money on Your Magazines 


BY ORDERING ALL AT ONE TIME, IN A CLUB, OF US 


Class Publisher’s 


No. Price 
40 Abel’s Photo. Weekly. .. $2.50 
60 Adventure........... 3.00 
87 Ainslee’s Magazine.... 2.00 
35 All Oufdoors.......... 2.00 
80 All-Story Weekly...... 4.00 
96 Amateur Photographer 

and aphy 

(w’kly) London (post- 

4.80 
40 American Boy........ 2.00 
25 American Cookery. .... 1.50 


40 American Magazine. 2.00 
40 American Photography . 2.00 
80 Arts and Decoration 4.00 
80 Atlantic Monthly... 4.00 
25 Baseball Magazine..... 1.50 
80 Bookman............. 4.00 
35 Boys’ Life, the Boy 
Scouts’ Magazine 2.00 
96 British Journal of Pho- 
tography (weekly) 
London 


(postpa' 5.25 

40 Bulletin of Photography 
2.00 
2.00 


17 Camera Craft (new).... 1.00 
20 Camera Craft (renewal). 1.00 
60 Cartoons Magazine.... 3.00 
70 Century Magazine . 4.00 
45 Christian Herald (w’kly) 2.50 
50 Collier’s Weekly....... 2.50 
40 Cosmopolitan......... 2.00 
20 Gentleman 


America . 5.00 
50 Current History ...... 3.00 
70 Current Opinion... .... 4.00 
40 Delineator. ........... 2.00 
30 Designer............. 1.50 


Class Publisher’s 
No. Price 
60 Educational Review... $3.00 
35 Etude(for Music-lovers) 2.00 
40 Everybody’s Magazine. 2.00 

5 Farm and Fireside... .25 
85 Field and Stream. ..... 2.00 
30 Forest and Stream..... 2.00 
60 Garden Magazine .. 3.00 
30 Good Housekeeping.... 2.00 
60 Harper’s Bazar....... 4.00 
80 Harper’s Magazine.... 4.00 
80 Harvey’s Weekly.... 4.00 


40 Hearst’s Magazine.... 2.00 
70 House and Garden.... 3.50 
60 House Beautiful. ...... 3.00 
35 Illustrated World...... 2.00 


70 Independent (weekly). . 4.00 
110 International Studio 6.00 


100 Judge (weekly) ....... 5.00 
35 Ladies’ Home Jour- 
1.75 
100 Leslie’s Weekly........ 5.00 
100 Life (weekly).......... 5.00 


80 Literary Digest (w).. 4.00 
20 McCall’s Magazine. 1.00 
35 McClure’s Magazine... 2.00 


60 Metropolitan......... 3.00 
27 Modern Priscilla... ... 1.50 
17 Mother’s Magazine.... 1.00 
60 Motor Age (weekly)... 3.00 
40 Motor-Boat (s-m)..... 2.00 
40 Motor Boating...... 2.00 


40 Munsey’s Magazine.... 2.00 
55 Musical America (w) 3.00 


70 Nation (weekly)....... 4.00 
55 Nat'l Geographic Maga- 

3.00 

20 National Sportsman... 1.00 

100 New Republic (w)..... 5.00 


Class Publisher’s 


No. Price 
80 North American Re- 
$4.00 
(With Harvey's Weekly, $7.00) 
35 Outdoor Life......... 2.00 
35 Outer’s Book-Recre- 
4.00 
80 Outlook (weekly)...... 4.00 
40 PHOTO-ERA....... 2.00 
40 PhotoJournalof America 2.00 
80 Photo-Miniature....... 4.00 
35 Physical Culture. ..... 2.00 
40 Pictorial Review. ..... 2.00 


80 Popular Magazine (s-m) 4.00 
60 Popular ScienceMonthly 3.00 


80 Printing-Art.......... 4.00 
80 Railroad Man’s Maga- 


60 Review of Reviews.. 4.00 
40 Saturday Evening 
2.00 
95 Scientific American (w). 5.00 
75 Scribner’s Magazine 4.00 


70 Sea-Power......... 3.50 
40 Short Stories......... 2.00 
4.00 
40 Smith’s Magazine..... 2.00 
50 St. Nicholas......... 3.00 
40 Sunset Magazine 2.00 


75 Theatre Magazine... 4.00 
70 The Touchstone (Am. 
Art Student Mag.).. 4 
70 Vanity Fair.......... 3.50 
120 Vogue (semi-monthly).. 6.00 
40 Woman’s Home 


Companion....... 2.00 
20 Woman’s Magazine. ... 1.00 
60 World’s Work....... 4.00 


40 Youth’s Companion (w) 2.50 


HOW TO MAKE UP CLUBS 


To obtain the club-price of any combination of periodicals from the list given above, find the class-number of 
each of the magazines in the left-hand column, add them together and multiply the sum by five cents. The result 
is the club-price in the United States. Canadian or foreign postage is extra, and must be added to the price of 


each magazine. 


orders for any magazines, whether listed here or not. 


are equal to the lowest. 


ye shall be very glad to state the amount of either Canadian or foreign postage, and to fill 
Let us make a quotation on the list you desire. Our prices 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 367 Boylston St., Boston, U.S.A. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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For Your Photographic Library 


Standard Photographic Books and Art-Books Which Every 


Camera-User Should Own 


will be found listed below. For detailed information regarding them, read the reviews in 
the issues of Paoro-Era indicated at the right of each title. Orders for any of these 


books will be filled promptly at the published price. 


Any photographic or art-book, not in this list, will gladly be procured on request. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


American Annual of Photography, 1920 (cloth)....... ee ee $2.00 
*The Camera-Man (His practical experiences)........ Francis A. Collins ............ 1.50 
The Dictionary of Photography..................... 2.60 
Handbook of Photomicrography.................... H. Lloyd Hind & W. B. Randles. 4.00 
ow to Use the Samuel W. Frazer............. 1.50 
How to Make Good Pictures......................-- Eastman Kodak Company...... 25 
*Modern Telephotography (paper edition, $1.00)..... Capt. Owen Wheeler...... cloth, 1.50 
*Photography for Students of Physics and Chemistry . Louis Derr, A.M.,S.B.......... -1.60 
*Photography—Its Principles and Applications....... Alfred Watkins, F.R.P.S....... 3.00 
Light and Shade—And Their Applications............ ere 3.00 
Pictorial Photography—Its Principles and Practice... . Paul Lewis Anderson........... 3.00 
Practical Kinematography and Its Application........ Frederick A. Talbot ........... 1.50 
The Fine Art of Photography.............:.......... Paul Lewis Anderson .......... 3.00 
Practical 5.00 
Henry Turner Bailey.........-. 1.50 
The Romance of Modern Photography—Its Discovery 
Charles R. Gibson, F.R.S.E. .... 2.00 
Systematic Development of X-ray Plates and Films... Lehman Wendell, B.S., D.D.S... 2.00 
Saturday with My Camera........... ............- ee 2.00 
*The Home-Life of Wild Birds .................... Francis Hobart Herrick........ 3.00 
The Lens (on Choice and Use of Photo-Lenses)...... Bolas and Brown.............. 1.50 
ART-BOOKS 
The A B C of Artistic Photography................. Se SOE $3.00 
The Art of Uffizi Palace and Florence Academy...... OS ree 2.50 
The Art of the Venice Academy.................... Mary Knight Potter............ 2.60 
The Art of the Wallace Collection.................. Henry C. Shelley.............. 2.50 
Art-Treasures of Washington...................... Helen W. Henderson.......... 3.00 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts...................... Julia De Wolf Addison......... 3.00 
The British Museum: Its History and Treasures..... ae 4.00 
Composition in Monochrome and Color.............. 5.00 
The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts............ Helen W. Henderson.......... 3.00 
Pict. Composition and Crit. Judgment of Pictures... Henry R. Poore, A.N.A......... 2.76 
A Treatise on Art. In Three Parts................. pe eS. ee 1.50 


Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 


All cheques, except on national banks, require 10 cents additional for exchange 


Mar. 1920 
Mar. 1920 
Dec. 1912 
1917 

ec. 1914 
June 1914 


Mar. 1919 
Feb. 1920 
Aug. 1918 
Aug. 1910 
Dec. 1913 
Apr. 1920 
Sept. 1914 
Dec. 1912 


Oct. 1917 
Nov. 1919 
Apr. 1919 


Dec. 1917 
Feb. 1920 
Nov. 1914 
June 1918 


Jan. 1919 


Dec. 1918 
Dec. 1912 
Sept. 1914 
uly 1913 
eb. 1912 
Aug. 1910 
Mar. 1912 
Apr. 1913 


Feb. 1912 
July 1913 
Oct. 1917 
Dec. 1913 


Add 15¢. for postage to price of books, except those marked *, on all orders from points outside of New England 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 
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HEN you return home and find that the 

pictures you made under all kinds of con- 
ditions, are just as you wanted them, there is 
added pleasure and satisfaction in picture mak- 
ing. And you will know when and where every 
picture was made—because you wrote it on the 
film at the time. 


| The 1A GRAFLEX 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Folmer & Schwing Dept. Rochester, N.Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Paoro-Era Guaranty 
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Pocket Premo 


Easy to Use—Easy to Carry 


So small it will slip easily into a side pocket—yet it 
makes 2% pictures. 


Loads in daylight with a Premo Film Pack, containing 
twelve exposures. And the camera can be used so 
quickly and surely. Just draw down the front bed—and 
you are ready. No focusing. No adjustments. 


At your Kodak dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester Optical Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Negatives free from fog by a 
method free from bother— 


The KODAK 
FILM TANK 


| Price $3.50 up, according to size. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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Just the thing for spring. 


KODAK 


LVET GREEN 
PAPER 


The green of the out-of-doors 
is reproduced in the print by 
straight-ahead methods without 
re-developing. 


Kodak Velvet Green for spring 
landscape and water scenes is a | 
happy change from the usual | 
black and white. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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PYRO 
An Eastman Tested Chemical 


We make it ourselves and test it ourselves so 
we know for a certainty that it is chemically 
pure, photographically right. That’s the reason 
we include it in the list of Eastman Tested 
Chemicals and stamp it with this seal of con- 
fidence: 


Look for this seal on every container 


—and find it. 


THE PRICE 


Eastman Pyro Developer Powders, per dozen . $0.50 
Eastman Pyro Developer Powders, per % dozen . 25 
Eastman Pyro Developer Powders, per ponaye 


five powders, in sealed glass tubes , 25 
Eastman Permanent Crystal Pyro, per 1-ounce 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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Another Photographic 
Competition 


THE terms of this competition are the 
same as those for the competition an- 
nounced last month, except that this 
time the pictures must have been made 


prior to March 15, 1920. 


$500.00 in Cash 


Competition Closes June 1, 1920 


Circular giving full details 
sent on request. 


Address Advertising Department, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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It’s the film 
; that makes 
4 the picture 


fe 


No matter how beautiful the scene, how expen- 
sive the lens, how efficient the shutter, unless your 
film is right, complete success in taking pictures 
cannot be attained. 


Ansco Speedex Film 


excels in recording pictures faithfully and as rapidly 
as is demanded, at all seasons and in all climes. 


It is the original and the perfect film. Adapted 


for use in any roll film camera. 


Write for Ansco Speedex Film Booklet 


Ansco Company 


Binghamton, N.Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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THE MOST 
ADVANCED 
TYPE OF 
SHUTTER 


**Use an Ilex and avoid shutter 
trouble.’’ Write today 
_ for our free catalog 


IN THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WORLD 


Showing the Famous Ilex Gear 
Combination for governing 
the slower and higher 
speeds 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY, 784 Ilex Circle, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ALBERT A. LANE 


73 WARREN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SUPPLY THE PAPER FOR 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


Correspondence invited 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 Congress St., Boston 
ARE PRINTERS OF 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


and other high-class 
publications 


WE CAN AGAIN FILL LIMITED ORDERS FOR 


(=) 
COLLODION 


The World’s Finest 
Photographic Paper 


NO TONING NO DEVELOPING 
PRINTS IN DAYLIGHT 


J. L. LEWIS, 522 Sixth Avenue, New York 
— Agent — 


KODAKS 4 CAMERAS 
LENSES 


NEW or USED—MODELS and STYLES to suit the individual 
and purpose, at the lowest prices. NOW is the time to obtain 


OUR BARGAIN-CATALOG 


and convince yourself that we offer extraordinary values. If you 
have a perplexing blem to decide relative to p graphy, 
our exp les-f will gladly render assistance. 


First-class merchandise—moderate prices and 
prompt service—Guaranteed. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 22 CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN 


DEVELOPING 


MADE EXOLO AGENT 


Rexolon is a new cates Gerais agent. Rexolon offers unusual, distinctive and important advantages 


over all other developing agen 
1. Rexolon is chemically pure and lastin; 


2. Rexolon is distinctive for the aen-cuidicing qualities. It will stand in an open solution twice as long as 


German metol 


8. Rexolon is non-poisonous to the skin, a characteristic which will appeal to all subject to metol poisoning. 
4. Rexolon is a soft developer, greater contrast can be obtained by the addition of bromide, which within 


certain limits does not affect the tone. 


5. Rexolon will produce good blacks and whites even if the negatives are under or over exposed. 
Rexolon is being rapidly stocked by all photo dealers. It will pay you to give it a trial. 
Put up in one, four and eight ounce bottles, also in one pound bottles, 


CHICAGO 


Burke & James In - NEW YORK 
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